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Norton NEWCOMB, JR. Gro. A. NEWCOMB. 


NEWCOMB BROS.. | 

Paper Hangings, | 

Upholstery, | 
Mattresses, 


Window Shades, 
Oil Cloths, Weather Strips, &c. 


217 North Fifth street, bet. Pine and Olive, 
ST. LOUIS. 





Graded Singers for Day Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE. 


: 
| 





‘*In Chicago, musical instruction in the) 
schools is far more intelligent and systematic.’’ 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


The high standing of the public schools of 
Chicago in musical es is due to the graded 
system of Messrs. Blackman and Whittemore, | 
embodied in the series of 


CRADED SINCERS. | 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, | 
and the music teacher will find them admirable | 
for his work. From the six-year-old to the 
graduate of the High or Normal School, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who | 
is in the process of — an education. 

No. 1—Is intended to commence the roy ed 
singing in the Primary Department. Inthe Chi 
cago schools it carries the pupil through the | | 
lower four grades, occupying about three years 
of time. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, whether gra- 
ded or not. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 
naries, &c. 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, 
arranged in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Femule Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is intended for High Schools and all 
adult classes of mixed voices when the four parts 
arecombined. A useful chorus-book, contain- 
ing selections from the masters, and many pieces 
suitable for closing exercises, concerts, etc. 





Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
Graded Singers,No. 1 25 $2 40 
s¢ No. 2. 50 4 80) 
a¢ ze. : 15 72 
e¢ 1 00 9 60 


pecimen sony: Paella’ 1 n receipt of retail 
a Published by JO N ‘CHURCH &Co, 
_ Cincinnati, 0. 





SCHOOL DIRECTORS TAKE NOTICE 


Guyot’s Maps and Pierce’s Globes, 
are the Best and Cheapest. Send for | 
Price List before buying elsewhere. 


M.BABCOCK, Agent, 
608 Chestnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 





| Resident Professor of Law, and Special Instruc- | the grand characteristic facts in each, and at the 


MIXED PAINT! MIXED PAINT! ‘BARNS & mel 
READY FOR USE. — Book AND BP Jos” 
THOUSANDS OF HOUSES 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH 
——:°0e— 


‘Vane, Calvert & Co.’s —s 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED MIXED PAINTS. C. R. BARNS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In every case have proved to be more durable and cheaper than any other | J. L. BEYNON. 


Paint made. Everybody can do their own painting if they wish toe. It oo sold : 
Fine Book & Pamyalet Printing aspocialty 


| by the ee inany quantity. Factory and office 705 and 707 N. Main st 
T. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDR 


Sample cards sent to any address. 
VANE, CALVERT & CO. 
No Aco Yow Prov ax 116 & 117 PINE STREET, 
\ Manufacturers and Dealers in 


AR Wonks LS bg} oak 


mr ee 











Wood and Metal. 


‘sti PRINTING PRESSES 
tame Wodton. GSD PAPER News, Book, Colored, 


9 Manilla and Fiat. 
WAU. Wr), _ | edt CARDS & CARD BOARDS. 
‘PRINTING TIVES, vod by Printers. 
First Steps i in en | ceake: (3 dee China 


Sa A SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. ° 


COLLEGE OF LAW. | BY ARTHUR GILMAN, ™. A, 


hu UNIVER LOU s, 
A uth “ Fi teps in English Li ” Is, M 
DANIEL READ, LU. D., | uthor of ‘‘ First Steps in English Literature,’’ | O. 


| President a Prof tI te ti 1 1| ‘ Seven Historic Ages.’ etc., etc. With Maps, | FACULTY : 
™ i Constisuéfonal ae oe bas A Selected List of Historical Works, and| Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 


HON. PHILEMON BLIss, a Compecte Index. Chancellor of the University. 


”POFESS N 
Resident Professor of Law, and Speeial Instruc- Professor Henry N. Day, of Yale College, | | H a on freer nat, U. agree pb % 
tor in Equity, the law of Real Property, and | writing in the ‘‘ College Courant,’? says: Oncesiet or reat 3. District Judge, east- 
in Practice and Pleadings. will be found a most serviceable manual to the | ¢™ district of Missouri, J res’tof Law Faculty. 
HON. BOYLE GORDON, student of history. It maps out the depart- Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 


partment. 
ments of history, exhibiting in general sketches | Hon. Albert Todd. 


tor in Elementary Law, the Law of Contracts | same time showing their relations to each other, | , 410, Samuel Reber, Judge of St. Louis 
and Evidence. as together making up one whole of human his- | Circuit Court. ; . 
J. G. NORWOOD, M. D., LL. D., tery, closely palneed.—-o anized, indeed—with » a | ieee —— M. Kram, Judge of St. Louis 
Profesor of Medical Suvigprdence tru common ine inal te parts. tis not dy | Het Getrge A. Madlll, Judge St. Loui 
HON. ANDREW KREKEL, and nerve; but general, comprehensive, yet | Circuit Court. : 
(U. 8. DISTRICT JUDGE,) 

















‘UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI.| 





AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 











Free access is had to the general library and 
reading room, as well as to the law library, also 
| to any University exercises, not interfering with 
law studies. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, : | The term is six months, commencing the first 

| Skewtay in October, and the full course two 
years. Tuition, $40 for the season, payable in 
| advance. Board in families from $3 to $5 per 
week, and in clubs from $1 75 to$2 25. For fur- 
ST. LOUIS. | ther particulars address the President or 
r for P. BLISS, Dean of Law Faculty. 
aw Wood ie, No. “404 cite . | CotumsBia, Mo., June 1, 1874. 


WOOD & FISHER, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 





ve We cannot t nae highly commend this com- 
plete and trustworthy outline of general his- 
tory. sae eee 

‘¢In the d qualit of 
its contents ‘it could hardly bei improv pred’ 08- 
ton Advertiser. 


concrete Mbt of events grasped according to | Circuit ——— H. Krum, Judge St. Louis 
_ | their degree of relationship.’ 
gag ly Reding en ks — ** The style is beautiful, clear and concise.’’— | Alex. Martin, A. M. 
Bankruptcy. mec E. F. Hammill, U tica, N. Y., Female Sem- 2 ae M. Stewart, A. M., Dean of Law Fac- 
nary. 
HON. HENRY S. KELLEY, Prot. W. F. Allen, of the University of Wis- a annual session will open Oct. 15, 1873. 
(JUDGE ELEVENTH CIRCUIT,) — eye ‘a ‘ The most char: soteshese sage | Teiti ‘eat Ps fog : ‘tial ; 
of it isthe distinctness given to the history o nition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
| Lecturer upon Criminal Pleadings and Practice. the davera-aountrten 7 either class will be $80, and for the second year 
The ordinary exercises are, Ist, a daily exam- , ‘He pe sene his work conscientiously .’’-- tte hg sede in ev ory SF Fe Sarees. bag se A. 
Boston Globe Ranle reasurer of the University, at Provi- 
| ination of each student upon given lessons in the | {¢rhi. outline of history is better than good—| dent Savings Institution, 513 Olive street. There 
text-books, beginning with Blackstone; 24, | jt is admirable.’’—Morning Star. | are no extra charges. 
| daily lectures, and 3d, a most court held once a ‘*& masterpiece Me historical condensation.’’ | | arc - -acmitied _ either class, on exam- 
‘ “ 5 _ i uni 
week, in which the student is expected to draw Watchman t and Re “rye 4 ident Cooke. oe "For rticulars pa eng ssh deiataaeale 
pleadings, record entries and other law papers, | ‘* Nothing better has yet been prepared.’ ’—N. | . ST. WART. Dean of Law Faculty, 
and prepare opinions. Y. Independent. . Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 
*« The execution of the work has many excel- 
lene yo = i most pepe or 
effort to present hi story in alight at once vivi ec 
and earnest. Y. Nation. Y Mw Y ER : 
L 1 URING 
ManuFAC!” co's 








‘*As a compact and well-arranged text-book | pine-toned, low-priced, warranted; cireulers 


we know ot nothing of the sort which so much 
as Lem) a this in value.’’—Boston Jour- cag po, aa Cinein 
al. 


De om & HOUGHTON, 
Astor Place, New wok. Pail ol Office and works, 664-694 Weat 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 
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SEATS FOR CHURCHES, J. DAVIS WILDER, 


Court Houses, Halis &c. yritder’s Liquid Slating 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY BLUE, CREEN, BLACK, &c. 
Slated Paper, Slated Building Paper, or Rough and Ready, 
indestructible Blackboard Tablets, 
Tablets for Crayon Drawing, 
Office, Family and School Blackboards 
of Every Description. 














OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS the LOWEST 
LSid THL SAVAMATV 
ALITVOAD FHL 





‘Trade Mark Kegisieieu Vet ot, oii. 
Used exclusively in the Public Schools of Chicago, and in all the leading Schools and Uni- 
versities throughout the country. I am at all times prepared to contract for the making of Black- 


board Surtaces, Black, Green and Blue, on new or old walls, and for the perfect anc thorough 
_ No. 168 : | renovation ot old blackboards that have become defaced, or too smooth and glossy for use, in 
No. 165. NO. e | every section of the American Sooroent. pone ane under os | personal supervision, and 
nin dicisinr indcn) beceuie Untirab ede. nas. Reverstece Back, STATIONARY SxAr- | warranted to wear as long as do the walls on which the slated surface is made. 


: Price, 6 cents per square foot, and all materials furnished. Boards of edncation and school offi- 
HE ahove cuts represent our best Settees for Court Houses, Halls and Churches. We recom- | cers desiring to purchase blackboard material or have blackboard surfaces made or repaired, will 
mend them as the best seats made. During the past five years they have given our customers find it to their advantage to correspond and deal directly with us. We can thus offer them the ben- 
rfect satisfaction, as the subjoined testimonials show: | efit of a very, very liberal discount. We employ NO agents. Samples of slated surface of all 
a We call attention to the following description : colors. Descriptive circulars containing prices; references, &., sent free on application. Ad- 
Castings ure made of the vest quality of scotch Pig and Lake Superior Iron. In design they | dress 
are substantial and elegant; they are warranted against breakage in ordinary and legitimate use. 





i | J. DAVIS WILDER 
ible buok, and is recommended when the church is used for suneay Schoo! ’ 
or BF trey ~ , voversiug one seat a lurge class may be brought face to face. 273 W. Randolph st., Chicago, ll. 
No. 165 hasa sanated back, made of ash and walnut, and the slats of the seat are alternate ash | — 





Where a cheaper seat is desired, our No. 166is recommended. Itis the same as No. 165 in every 


respect except the back is of plain «—y! wood and stained to imitate cherry or walnut. | American School Cards e 
N t 


No. 163 isximilar instyle to 165, the seat being made to fold up, while the bask is stationary. | 


and walnut. | re, 


No. 163 is made with paneled back, the sume as No. 165, and seat of Biteepates, bend walnut. The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
No. 164 is the same as No. 163, except it has a plain back of poplar wood, stained to imitate | 

cherry or want “Fr } Entirely New and Original, 

No. 165, 8 feet or over, par foot........... $150 No. 163, 8 feet or over, per foot sis gpansie o¥ BO | o ~ 

No. 166, 8 “a OO eng ece eens 138 No. 164, 8 ‘yu (A oF AER Y SOY 1 25] omprising 
“prices for less than eight teet given on application. 


i Fiwe hundred and sixty wariecties, 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 
wuthors, 
Wholesale Agents for the Above Line of Reward Cards: 

W.B. Keen, Cooke & Co, Chicago, Ill. E. B Smith & Uo., Det 
\.H Andrews &Co., = a6 W.E. Tunis, $ 
Wisconsin News Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Western Pub. and School Fur. Co., St. Louis. 
Maxwell, Batchelder & Co., Bloemington, Il. | Geo. E. Stevens & Uo., Cincinnati, O. 


SCROLL PATTERN SETTEE. 
Standard length 8 feet. Very neat and wel! 
braced. Plain back. Made any desired lengt!. 


roit, Michigan. 
‘ ce 











No. 160. Sizc 8 feet by 18 inches, plain back. a oserencenvasascouvecosensvesasesnteneganeraenseany ptteeeereeeeees . 


Price per foot for 8 feet or over, $1 0. - : : : 

Our method of shipping is in knockdown; wood and castings are taken at a very low rate of : . : 
tari’. The saving in treight by this method more than doubly covers the cost of parting the xeut~ | $ : 
together, which 1s a very simple and easy job. The wood fits the castings perfectly, the latter ure | ~ ; : : 


all drilled, and the only work is to put in the screws 


TESTIMONI s. fMRI Ae EVAL, DN v0 veedatedeceGeebes pete reevccocesce P 


(VOLUNTARY) | 
i to osirn—Che New Gothic Never © >@ pur inte our church, corner Twenty-fourth end 
Vi wt streets, | yur COM pat we so tistactory—after a thorough trinl—and combine - 4 
buch of comfort, util nd economy, that Lteke pleasure in recommending them to the attenti 
f vil who coniempiate seating chatches or hails A. C. GEORGE. 


The Cheapest and Lightest Running 
LOCE STITCH MACHINE 


In the United States. 


THE LATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 
PRICE Sco. 
Liberal Discounts for Cash. 


The New Gothic Reversible seats furnished our hall at Webster, Mo , by your company, have | 
been the admiration of our citizens. ‘They ave as comfortable as upholstered seats, cooler in sum- 
mer. strong, cheap and convenient. tf i had another hall to furnish, | should buy your <e ite again. 

Respecifully yours, R. P. STUDLEY. 


OFFICE SHERIFF AND COLLECTOR, AUDRAIN Co., MEXxico, Mo. 
Dear Sir—The seats fornished by the above named company, to seat our Circuit « ourt room, 
are. as recards cheapness, durability and neatness of finish, notexcelled by any seat made; while 
the blending together of the two colors in the finish adds very much to the benuty and appearance 
of the room. Tan, with much respect, yours truly, J. W. CARSON, 


Sheriff and Collector Audrain county. | 


OFFICE SHERIFF AND COLLECTOR, SALEM, Dent county, Mo., Nov. 20. 
Gentlemen—The settees and other furniture for the audience-room of our new Court House, 





purchased by Mr.J. °. Wickman, a have ee = in ge and eg us eeere Se BUY NO OTHER UNTIL YOU 

say that they are-entirely satisfactory in workmanship, design and price. They are admired by 

sif-who enter our Court House. ‘They make a complete outtit. Yrous, very truly, BAVE SHEN TELE! EIONME!. 

J M. ORCH\RD, aaaeemny at Law. w ions bet at oy . 

E. T. WINGO, Att’y at Law. . Me NALD, Clerk County Court. ® 

W. &. LOVE. County Treasurer. S.H SHERLOCK, Att’y at Law, Superintend-| YOu Will Find it Largely to Your Interest. 

W. A. YOUNG, moa coo Justice. Re go ae a a A oe ea tea mr h 

M. 8B. HILL, Vrobate Judge. . NDERSON, Clerk County Court. ry uw 

L. 8. WOODSIDE, Att’y at Law. W.T. STEPP, Sheriff Dent county. son an ve ore. 


For Full Particulars, with Descriptive Circular, address 
Yazoo City, Miss., June 10, 1873- | 


Gentlemen—We take pleasure in saying that the seats purchased by Wm. Shepherd, merchant e J ORNSON, CLARE & co., 
of this place, for meg thy em House, give —— ~— -—- as ~ ae von ay 
rice. They aré a deci mprovement on anything o' ind we have yet seen—comfo e. | 
Crnamental and cheap. Respectfully, ROBERT 8. HUDSON, , 21 South Fifth st., St. Louls, Mo. 
(Members Yazoo City har.) OBERT BOWMAN, Committee. 
W. 8. EPPERSON, 


s@ SPECIAL INDUCEMENT TO GRANGES.-@a 
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History in our Schools......... 


| HISTORY IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


| BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 

OW we shall teach and how 
| study history, are questions of 
‘the utmost importance; for not only 
'is history involved in all our studies, 


Evolution in Education ....... eet radin sh iaeil 3|/ but it exhibits the development of 
Philosophy of Education......................6. 3 | 
How to Teach Arithmetic whiny ch cigeSs UhiesRogty 2 4\the plans of the Creator and Goy- 
NOD GE SOBOMI Ec cereccccbecssisscascacensed 5| . 
yous Culture ns... Renae esahevesscakcsess oe 5 | Crnor of the world. 

aw to Study Geo a Seek SE eee 6 | a j 
School Houses, Schoo sand Teachers........... 6) Mr Froude, in an able totaal that 
School Management .............0.......00ceeeee 7|we reproduced a short time since, 


Method of Teuchin 











The Next Annual Meeting. | |..."."...1..."1’g| talks to us of “laws of causation,” 
Theroughness. Vn. si 8| “Gynamic forces of humanity,” and 
A Very —?—~ Thing....... abies despa tices 5 kueten 8 | the “ equations of man,’’ and what he 
The Golden Rule in Education................. 9) . ’ . 

Wanted, The Arithmetic Hero.................. 9| says on the subject of the science of 
Special Notices 2.2.48) history is interesting and valuable to 
? those who have already in their | 


WIL our friends who desire to get} minds the facts, and in their hearts | 


|gramme of the ages. 


against what I would call the “scrap- 
py” mode of study, either in the 
study of a country here and another 
there at random; or a little of the 
life of one people and a little of the 
life of another, and another. 

If history is the record of the do- 
ings of humanity, then the men must 
be the object of ourstudy. The prin- 
ciples, the ‘‘ dynamic forces,” and the 
“laws of causation’ will come out and 
receive attention as we learn to know 
the men in whom they were pow- 
erful. 

Let us, then, take up the countries 
in their natural order on the pro- 
Let us study 
each by itself, getting a clear view of 
its connections, of its men, and their 
influence, before we pass to another. 





notices of meetings, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, advertisements and other mat- 
ter into the JouURNAL, please remem- 
ber that we must have itin hand by 
the 15th of the month previous to 
publication ? 





We want an agent for this paper at 
every postoffice in the United States. 
Write us for our premium lists. 

The regular subscription price of the 


the love of history. 


Another Englishman comes nearer 
our hearts in his warm feelings as he 
expresses the love that he possesses 
for the subject before us. The late 
| Frederic Denison Maurice, in his 
| charming essays recently combined in 
|a volume called “The Friendship of 


| Books,” the very title of which shows 





‘the heart of the writer, says: ‘T) 


Then let us use maps, charts, tables of 
chronology, poems, biographical 
sketches, pictures, dramas, and all 
| other illustrations that will help give 
the past an air of reality. 

Nothing can be better than the pic- 
torial plays of Shakspeare to make 
real the times of King John, the long 
contests with France, the bloody civil 
Wars of the Roses, and the days of 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epucation| want the light which history gives |King Henry the Eighth. Let us goto 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad-| me,” “I cannot do without it.” “The the pages of Chaucer for pictures of 


vance. We stop all papers when the | ages are not dead, they cannot be. If) the homelier matters of the fourteenth 


term for which they have been paid 
for expires. We have no club rates. 
See our premium lists. 


TALK IT OVER. 
The “estimates” for school pur- 
poses for 1874-5. 





| we listen they will speak to us.” 

_ Here is the spirit in which we must 
‘come to the study of history—not 
‘looking at it as a dead body only fit 
for the scalpel of the scientific dissec- 
| tor, but as a living, breathing entity, 
| ready to tell us the lessons of the ex- 


century. Let us look into the gossip | 
lof Mr. Pepys to see how the world | 
| went when the second Charles lived 
|his gay life. Let us read in Ivanhoe 
of the daring deeds of an earlier Eng- 
jland, and let us even run over the 


irhymes of the ballads of Robin Hood 


In order to secure good teachers, | perience of man, and of the plans of| to see how the outlaws of English 


arrangements must be made to pay 
them liberally and promptly. This 
can be done if school officers make 
arrangements in time. The poorest 
investment you can make is to hire a 
cheap teacher. They waste their own 
time and that of the children, and in 
many cases do positive harm. They 
are not wanted, because they are un- 
profitable. 





WITH acorps of contributors em- 
bracing Supt. Harris, Anna C. Brack- 
ett, Prof. 8. 8. Hamill, etc. etc., we 
are able to give our readers the ripest 
thoughts of the greatest educators. 

Please remember, we want your 
post-office address, as well as your 
name—and subscription. 


| God. 

| The history of the worldis one. It 
| tells the tale of many men and of 
many lands, through many ages ; but 
it is still one. The binding band is 
| this:—It is the history of humanity. 
| Now, it would be best, if we were 
able to do it, to study the history of 
‘all lands contemporaneously. But 
| this is simply impossible, and we are 
obliged to learn the events of each 
land separately. There is, however, 
a regular progression in the world’s 
events which must be followed in our 
study. Ancient history and modern 
history are separated by that most 
interesting genetic period called the 
Middle Age. We need to guard 





| birth ranged in the greenwood when 
' the lion-hearted Richard and his Nor- 
| man subordinates distressed the land 
| their fathers wrested from its right- 
| ful rulers. 

| By thus making the men our pecu- 
| liar study, we make history most en- 


| 


| tertaining, for it is true, as Mr. Car- 
|lyle says, that “ manis perennially in- 
| teresting to man ” 

| The studies of literature, composi- 
| tion, geography and history are prop- 
| erly associated by their very nature, 
‘and ought not to be divorced in our 
‘schools. If the writer has given any 
hints above that will lead to their 
more close connection in actual school 
experience he will be glad. 








CAMBRIDGE, Mass. , 1874, 


The Study of Evolution in Education. 
BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


N our time, the foremost scientific 
intelligence is directed to the 


study of the laws of growth and de- 
velopment. It is discovered that all 
History is a process of realization of 
some final end or cause; that each 
institution of man has likewise some 
final purpose or ideal which it perpet- 
ually seeks. Not only this, but the 
material world with its elements is in 
a constant process of interaction 
which may be termed the meteoro- 
logical process. That this Jatter pro- 
cess involves the disturbances on the 
solar surface, and planetary and com- 
etary perturbations, is beginning to 
be understood. That there is a pro- 
cess in the animal and vegetable 
world by which one species gradual- 
ly transcends its limits and developes 
into another, is believed by many. 
That the forces of matter are all core- 
lated and are in a process of contin- 
ual evanescence, the one into another, 
is held by a still greater number of 
scientific men. Itis clear that their 
tendency is to corelate g:avity—the 
tendency of all matter to a center— 
with light (or heat) the tendency of 
all matter from a center. 

The great iufluence of Darwin upon 
scientific thought seems to be in this 
direction ; all living beings shall be 
studied in their histories. In its his- 
tory all the possibilities (or potential-. 
ities of a being becoming manifest, 
and only by gathering up all these 
and contemplating them as a whole can 
we arrive at a comprehensive know- 
ledge of a given subject. Whatever 
may be said about “natural selec- 
tion,” (or as Hegel callsit, “the strug- 
gle of ideas and the victory of the 
deepest one”), isonly preliminary and 
not exhaustive. The study of the 
totality ofits history will reveal to us 
the purpose—the final cause—the tel- 
eology—of the struggle for existenee 
in a living process. All struggles im- 
ply two opposing forces—in this in- 
stance the living animal struggling to 
attain his ideal type against the 
obstinate resistance of surrounding 
circumstances. What the ideal ty 
is, will be manifest if we study the 
tendency of his struggles in his his- 
tory. 
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In this sense Darwin’s labors are 
not hostile to those who elaim the 
purest spiritual views. If idealism 
has any truth—if, there is any basis 
for aspiritual theory of the universe 
—it will become manifest to us in a 
study of the history of the world aud 
of mankind. Educational thinkers, 
above all others, must be active in 
tiis tield, and see to it that no merely 
preliminary and half-views be forced 
upon them. Such modifications as 
would result in our systems of,educa- 
tion by the rash application of such 
generalizations as are made in the 
bevinning of a study of a historical 
process of education or social devel- 








opment, would have to be mended 
year by year to keep pace with the 
growth of. theory.based. on such 
investigations. 

It was Plato who first showed us 
the natural transition between idea 
and idea. The one idea involves 
auother through which it is limited 
and defined—that accordingly, in 
arriving at the clear comprehension 
of one idea we are obliged to pass 
over to other ideas and return to the 
first—this necessity is the famous 
Platonic dialectic. Its result is to 
show that all ideas of the mind are 
inter-affiliated and make up asystem, 
and that the thinking of each idea is 
possible only as we think the process 
of its inter-affiliation with the other 
ideas which limit and define it. Thus 
the clear comprehension of an idea is 
possible only through tracing its his- 
toric growth—its origin in a mere 
abstract idea and its development 
into a more concrete oue. But the 
term History here has significatice 
only as far as it is the psychological 
history of the people or race who 
have developed and named the idea 
in language, and secondly, only so 
far as the individual has realized in 
himself logically (by pure thought) 
such genesis of the idea which he is 
investigating. The latter is the con- 
dition of the former: only in so far 
as the individual can see the dialectic 
necessity in the logical process of his 
own ideas can he be able to discern 
this dialectic in the History of his 
owil language. 

While Piato revealed this genesis of 
idea in pure thought, it was chiefly 
Aristotle who discovered and applied 
the doctrine of a dialectic process in 
objects—a transition of one object into 
another—and thus connected the 
links of nature into a historical chain, 
Since his time all scienttic endeavor 
has been either to analyze objects so 
as to find new elements. or to study 
the relations and connections of these, 
and thereby show them to be links of 
the one chain. Aristotle set up the 
doctrine Teleogy, or of final causes, 
as his highest principle. This was 
not held by him in the superticial 
sense that Paley and others apply it: 
as though one object in nature was 
for another, in the mechanical sense 
that one part of a watch is fitted to 
another; nor in that immanent sense 
in which the advocates of the devel- 
opment theory are prone to hold it: 
as though the phenomena of the 
world were occasioned by the run- 


ning down of universal gravitation 
whese weights, in some unaccount- 
able manuer, got. wound up again in 
some remote epoch of cosmical his- 
tory. Aristotle knew that a self-con- 
scious absolute is the fiual cause, as 
he tells us in his Metaphysics, (XI, 6 
and 7) and, indeed there demon- 
strates to all who will follow his 
subtle thought. 

On both sides therefore,—on that 
of the scientific thinkers who follow 
the lead of Darwin, Comte, or Her-| 
bert Spencer, as well as on the side 
of the great thinkers who trace their | 
pedigree to Aristotle and Plato,—we 
who have the direction of education, 
as teachers or supervisors of schools, | 








are urged to the study of its history, | 


its~process-of development. Such | 
students of ethnological psychology | 
as Tylor, Lubbock, Mortillet, and) 
De Quatrefages; such students of | 
philological psychology as Wilhelm | 
von Humbolt, Steinthal, Grieger, | 
Whitney, Bleek,—of such students of | 
cerebral psychology as Bain, Bell, 
Spencer, Buechner, Vogt, Dubois— 
Raymond—all these contribute valu- 
able elements to the solution of the 
educational problems. They fnrnish 
the description of particular ele- 
ments, or assist us in tracing out the 
relations of one activity to another 
and its laws of transition. In other 
words, they contribute to the dis- 
covery of the dialectic process of 
education. 


aE OF EDUCATION. 








BY J. BALDWIN. Y 


V. Culture of Sense-Perception. 
ENSE—Perception has been de- 
fined “The capacity of the mind 
to gain through the sensorium a} 
knowledge of the external.” More | 
than any other, this faculty has com- 
manded the attention of thinkers. In 
the April number was presented the 
physiology and psychology of sense- 
perception. Attention is called to 
its culture. in this article, 

I. IMPORTANCE OF THIS CULTURE. 
1. Sense-perception is the basis of all 
mental activity. Each faculty is self- | 
active in the presence of its object. In | 
view of the external we perceive. In 
view of percepts we remember and | 
reason. In view of facts we feel and | 
choose. | 

2. Perceptions condition all the sci- | 
euces. 

3. Practical knowledge is largely 
the result of observation. 

4. Sense-perception is the source of 
endless enjoyment. We seea world 
of beauty, hear the melody ef elo- 
quence and song, smell sweet odors, 
taste delicious flavors, teel the soft 
and thrilling touch. The importance 
of the early and thorough culture of 
this power of the mind cannot be too 
earnestly urged. 

ll. Time or Cutture. 1. In child- 
hood, especially, should this culture 
be systematic and effective. The ob- 
jective world is the child world. All 
exercise of the senses is grateful. As | 
the elements of knowledge must be 
first acquired, sense-perception is ear- 














liest developed. 


2. During youth this culture should 
be continued. Men enjoy most the 
ideal, and cease to have so keen a rel- 
ish for mere sensations. With, age 
the senses become dull. In.the beau- 
tiful hereafter, our spiritual bodies 
will bloom in eternal youth, and will 
be endued with keener senses of vaster 
range. 

Ill. Mgans o& CutTuRE. These 
are infinite. 1. Nature is the great 
store-house. Wherever it touches 
child-mind, the buds of spiritual life 
spring forth. 

2. The elements of natural science 
furnish exhaustless means for this 
culture. 

8. Language and music are promi- 
nent in this connection. 

4. Art is anefticient means. 
ing deserves special mention. 

5. Travel may become an excellent 
means of culture. 


IV. MetHops oF CULTURE. 1. 
Sense-perception is cultivated by ju- 
dicious exercise. This is the great 
law of culture. Obstructions must be 
removed. Its spontaneous activity 
must be stimulated. The matter and 
the method must: be adapted to the 
capacity of the child. 

2. The pupil must be trained to the 
habit of observing attentively and 
minutely. 


8. Right Methods of Study culti- 
vate sense-perception. The learner is 
lead to make his own discoveries. 
He observes, compares and classifies. 
He proceeds from the concrete to the 
abstract, and verifies concluslons by 
examples. Such study tends to the 
highest culture of this capacity. 


4. Right Methods of Teaching de- 
velop sense-perception. All primary 
teaching must be objective. Things, 
ideas, names; objects, examples, 
rules: observation, application, defi- 
nition—these are clearly the right pro- 
cesses. The pupil is placed face to 
face with nature, and is enabled to 
acquire knowledge at first hand. He 
works up to definitions and rules. 

The subjective method is utterly 
unsuited for children. The teacher 
should strictly avoid such educational 
errors as the following: 1. Words 
before ideas; 2. Definitions before 
concepts; 3. Rules before examples ; 
4. Memory betore knowledge; 5. 
Books before objects; 6. Theory be- 
fore practice; 7. Analysis before syn- 
thesis; 8. Deduction betore induc- 
tion. 

The intelligent educator will re- 
verse each and allof the above funda- 
mental errors of the old-time school 
master. 


Draw- 


Text-books constructed in accord- 
ance with the above falacies, should 
be rejected. Books beginning with 
deffinitions, abstract principles, and 
rules are of this class, and are radi- 
cally wrong. They are utterly unfit 
to be placed In the hands of children. 
Itisa real pleasure to use many of 
the books recently published. Book 
makers as well as Pestalozzi are be- 
ginning to discover childhood: 


V. MetTHops or TEACHING the 
several branches so as to best culti- 
vate sense-perception will be consid- 


ered in connection with each branch. 
The means of culture are infinite, and 
free as the air we breathe. Nature in 
all her varied stores, science in all her 
rich fields, and art in all her exhanst- 
less domains, are the varied means of 
sense-perception culture. A _ right 
use of these will give power and ac- 
curacy to the senses and vigor to the 
mind to grasp the external. The ele- 
ments of knowledge thus acquired, a 
solid foundation will be laid for re- 
flection and action. When to culti- 
vate the several capacities of the 
mind; by what methods to cultivate 
each faculty of our spirits; these are 
the problems ever pressing for solu- 
tion. In every age they have engaged 
the best efforts of the ablest men. 
They are never absent from the mind 
of theeducator. Such knowledge lies 
at the very foundation of the science 
of education and the art of teaching. 

From month to month the Jour- 
NAL will continue to present results 
developed by the thought and experi- 
ence of the ages. 

State Normal, Kirksville, Mo., June 20, 1874 


HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC—III. 


BY 8S. A. FELTER. 


Primary Grade—Step Il—Notation. 


ESSON 3.*—To examine the pre- 

pared lesson, and teach the com- 
parison of numbers by objects, ques- 
tions and problems. 


Illustration 1. Charles may read 
his lesson, first reading the small num- 
ber and then the large one. Each 
give attention, to see if he makes a 
mistake—‘4 marks, 6 marks; 3 
marks, 7 marks; 1 mark, 9 marks, 
etc.”” Eddie may read—“2 marks, 8 
marks; 3 marks, 7 marks; 8 marks, 
4 marks;” (Hands raised.) “Eddie 
read the large number first,” Let me 
see; yes, Eddie has made a mistake; 
he has placed the large number in the 
wrong place. Eddie may continue— 
“2 marks, 5 marks; 6 marks, 6 marks;’’ 
(Hands raised.) “Eddie has the 
numbers just alike.” (In this way 
let each child act the part of a critic 
on the work of each of the other pu- 
pils. 

2. By the use of objects. 

Each child may make two piles of 
buttons. Hold up, and givethe num- 
ber in the large pile. Give the num- 
ber in the small pile. Make three 
piles, and how many in the largest? 
How many in the smallest? How 
many in the other pile? etc. 

3. By the use of concreted ques- 
tions. 

Which are more, three sheep or four 
sheep? Nine oxen or five oxen? 
Ten horses or five horses? Six cows 
or three cows? Five pins or nine 
pins? Six buttons or six buttons? 
ete. 

4. By the use of concreted prob- 
lems. 

[ have eight apples, and my brother 
has four; which of us have the 





greater number? One boy plays one 
hour, another boy plays three hours; 


which of them plays the longer time? 





etc. 
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5. By the use of abstract questions. 

Give a larger number than 5; than 
8; than 7; than 9; than 2; ete. 

Give a smaller number than 6; than 
9; than 8; than 10; than 2; than 7; 
etc. - 

Which is the larger number, 8 or 
7; 60r9; 8o0r5; 4or6; 7or9; 3or 
53 ete. 

The class may take their slates and 
write rows of figures on them, to be 
read at the next lesson, thus: 


82625 7 8 
44783 157 
oe Poe 6 S*1 


N. B. There should be an exercise 
of some kind furnished the little chil- 
dren, to prepare at their seats, at the 
close of every recitation, and thus 
prevent the habits of idleness, so 
prevalent in the majority of our 
schools. Children should not be un- 
der the restraint of aclass exercise 
continually, even if the teacher has 
time to devote to them, for the strain 
is too much for their untrained minds, 
and, as a consequence, little pupils 
soon lapse into habits of inattention 
in class, which is even worse than 
idleness at seats. Little children 
should not be eccupied in class exer- 
cises more than one-third of the time, 
the remainder being used to prepare 
exercises of various kinds on slates. 
No exercise should occupy more than 
ten minutes of time; and the same 
exercise should not be given more 
than three times a day. In graded 
schools, small classes, in most cases, 
are more successfully handled in reci- 
tation than large ones, because, if in 
recitation every child cannot be act- 
ively engaged, they will surely be in- 
attentive. 


*it will be observed that the first natural steps 
in instruction is by the use of objects, or the 
concrete; the second, by the conceptions of ob- 
jects, or concre'ed questions and problems; then 
the abstract relatiens, by abstract questions. 
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THE SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 
BY W. PRYOR, M.D. | 

N article appeared in a late nuin- 

ber of the American Journal of 
Education, from the pen of Mr. W 
T. Harris, entitled ‘Revolution in 
Course of Study.’”’ The author opens 
with a remarkable confession, that 
the choice of a course of study is 
simple and practical, involving only 
the question of the practical wants of 
the business community and of the 
duties of citizenship in this country. 
It seems to me here is a grave error 
to start with, involving no less a con- 
sideration than the mental constitu- 
ton and its adaptations to the uni- 
verse in which it is placcd. An er- 
ror which has pervaded all the 
schools and colleges of our country, 
both here and in Europe, and con- 
tinues still undecided by those who 
coutrol the educational interests. of 
the people. That the choice of a 
course of study is a practical one, no 
one who claims to possess a thought- 
ful mind will deny. That it is sim- 
ple, Ishould beg leave most respect- 





fully to differ with the writer. If 


simple, how happens it that all the 


theorists from Rousseau to the pres- 
ent time, who have been engaged in 
vain attempts to solve this simple 
problem of human culture, and men- 
tal adaptation, should present such 
deplorable incongruities in their con- 
flicting speculations? Brown, Stew- 
art, Bain, Spencer acute and subtle 
thinkers—have given us their own 
consciousness, expressed in admira- 
ble dissertations—on yeneral psycho- 
logical powers, purely deductive and 
descriptive, but not inductive, not 
analytic—not founded on the obser- 
vationof man as he is—as God has 
made him, and therefore all their the- 
ories are unnatural and contradic- 
tory, and not applicable to the eluci- 
dation of the one fundamental ques- 
tion, What is the constitution of man 
in his physical and mental capacities, 
and what are the relations subsisting 
between him and the universe in 
which he is placed? Before unanim- 
ity canexist upon any of the ques- 
tions pertaining to human welfare. 
we must have fixed principles for our 
guidance, else all thought is empirical 
and delusive—we attempt to build an 
edifice with its four corners swinging 
inthe air. Never having had this 
preliminary question of mental con- 
stitution settled, we are completely 
at sea, without chart or compass to 
guide us. Before I can determine 
how to educate a girl or a boy, I must 
first know their natural powers and 
relations to the world in which they 
are to act, and.be acted upon. Nei- 
ther my own consciousness of my 
own powers, nor the observed mani- 
festations of human powers as reveal- 
ed by history, can furnish sound prin- 
ciples for human guidance, becavse 
individuals differ in their original 
tendencies, and what is true of one 
may not be applicable to others ; and 
the history ot man through all ages 
has presented abuses of powers anil 
not legitimate uses, hence no correct 
inferences of his capabilities can ever 
be drawn from the drama of civil life. 
How then shall we know him? Lord 
Bacon has told us in the opening sen- 
tence of his immortal work—“ Man,”’ 
said he, ‘the servant and interpreter 


‘lof nature, understands and reduces to 


practice just somuch of nature’s laws 
as he has actually experienced, more 
he can neither know nor achieve.”’ 
To observe nature then is the first bus- 
iness of the philosopher and teacher, 
and this is the source of all our wis- 
dom and all our progress, the scho- 
lastic minds of this and the preceding 
centuries have failed to do, and hence 
“aman cannot start from St. Louis 
and visit the cities on his way East— 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston; without having all his 
preconceived notions as to a science 
of pedagogy shaken from their found- 
ations.” 

I propose in another article to ex- 
hibit the Gallian system of mental 
philosophy as more in harmony with 
nature, and therefore more worthy of 
our consideration, in our attempts to 
guide the human mind on the sea of 





life. 





VOCAL CULTURE. 


BY 8. S. HAMILL. 

N a previous article we called at- 

tention to the six essential ele- 
ments of utterances ; viz. form, qual- 
ity, force, stress, pitch and movement. 
The subdivisions of these elements 
are thirty, their combinaions indefi- 
nite. 

A practical knowledge of the adap- 
tation of these subdivisions to the 
various forms of thought, and a 
facility in combination are indispen- 
sible in reading and speaking. 

Ina few instances the knowledge 
has seemed almost intuitive, but 
with the multitudes it is acquired. 
If a pupil cannot illustrate the effus- 
ive form, he cannot reada selection 
expressing pathos, for pathos de- 
mands effusive. and will be satisfied 
with nothing less, either in nature 
or art. Every expulsive or explosive 
sound given in the expression of pa- 
thos, as much mars the beauty of ut- 


terance, as the substitution of a 
wrong note mars the beauty of 
singing. 


To a class, then, detective in effus- 
ive form, the first vocal exercise 
should be practice on sounds-and 
words effusively. As soon as 
facility in the use of this element 1s 
acquired. its application to the vari- 
ous styles of thought should be ex- 
plained and illustrated. Pathos, 
reverence, devotion, adoration, sub- 
limity, grandeur etc. of a quiet and 
tranquil character, all demand effus- 
ive form and can no more be impress- 
ively uttered in expulsive or explo- 
sive form, than the Psalins of David 
be impressively sung to the tune of 


Yankee Doodle. 


The exactions in expression are 
almost as rigid as those in mathemat- 
ics. Few are aware until they inves- 
tigate the subject closely, how strict- 
ly scientific are the principles ot 
delivery. As soon as command ot 
effusive form, practical and theoret- 
ical, has been acquired, the teacher 
should pass at once to the expulsive 
form. In the use of the expulsive. 
but comparatively few will be found 
deficient. Itis the form of voice in 
which children make known to teach- 
ers, the knowledge of sounds and 
words, the form in which they read 
through the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth and “Higher Read- 
ers,” aud as a necessary result the 
form employed by teachers, preach- 
ers, lecturers and lawyers- Yet 
common as is this form it is almost 
as commonly defective. 

The efficient utterance of both the 
expulsive and explosive demand the 
vigorous use of the abdominal, dorsal 
and intercostal muscles. These mus- 
cles are employed to expell from the 
lungs anextra supply of air, which 
the vocal organs demand for the 
proper production of these sounds. 
If the muscles are allowed to remain 
inactive, as in the majority of cases, 
the supply of air is deficient, the 
vocal cords are injured and the sound 
is thin, feeble and inexpressive. 





This inaction of the lower muscles 
during vocalization, this effort to 
produce the expulsive form without 
the necessary supply of breath, has 
produced more cases of ministerial 
sore throat, bronchitis, and pulmon- 
ary consumption than all other caus- 
es combined. In the practise of this 
element the work will be not so much 
to acquire that which is new, as to 
correct that which is old. A few 
days practice will usually give the 
use of the lower muscles, bnt months 
will be required to render the use 
habitual. 

The form correctly acquired, the 
application should follow. And here 
the instruction should be as much 
when not to use, as when to use. 
Accustomed to employ the explosive 
in the expression of every form of 
thought, it will be difficult to restrict 
it to narrative, descriptive and argu- 
mentative. Yet this must be done, 
for upon these alone is it properly 
employed. - 


State Normal Kirksville, Mo. June 2lst, 1874. 








LULLABY. 
TOA LITTLE TWO-YEAR-OLD. 
Alfred, my young little prattler, at play, 
Looking from blue eyes that laugh through the 
day, 
fair as a sunbeam that sweetens the air, 
Run to my arms carling, nestle thee there. 
Ever in motion, aiid never at rest, 
Draw down those eyelids; the sin in the West 
Behind the soft cloud has buried his face, 
Up in the morning to run his swift race; 
Running with Alfred at hide-and-go-seek, 
Round the great world. Baby, hush while I 
speak 
In the ear of our Father in heaven, up high, 
rhanking him kindly for blessings so nigh. 
\ tter the night, then the day shail appear; 
Next to the winter, the spring-time is near. 
own in the meadows where May flowers grow, 
Henny and Herbert and Alfred shall go, a 
Every one prancing with joy and delight 
Watching the birds and the flowerets bright. 
hut your eyes darling, Mumm says—guod- 
night. 











YALE CoLLEGE.—The total re- 
ceipts for the past year, are :—$298,- 
380,67 ; total expenditures, $253,790 46. 
The principal items of receipts are: 
—Term bills, $67, 273 00; Theological 
Department, interest and donations, 
$31,709 71; Sheffield Scieutitic School, 
$49,372 438. Among the items of ex- 
pense are these :—Instruction, $41,872 
25; Law instruction and library, $2,- 
856 24; Medical Departmeut. $1,- 
398 71. The real estate purchases of 
the year amouut to $17,145 65, and re- 
pairs, $17,498 01. 
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WomaAn’s MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLYANTA (Philadelphia).—The 
twenty-fifth annual announcement— 
1874—75—- gives the names of eighteen 
ladies who received the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine at the twenty-second 
anuual commencement, March 13, and 
of fifty-seven matriculates and five 
attending partial course. There are 
three ladies and five gentlemen occu- 
pying professional chairs besides five 
auxiliary instructors. The next ses- 
sion will open Thursday October 18. 





THERE are over 14,500,000 children 
of school age in the United States. 
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HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


BY D. N. CAMP 

‘\UTLINE maps will be found of 

great service, and an important 
aid to the teacher, in the study and 
teaching of physical and _ political 
geography. 

The map of the division or country 
constituting the lesson should be 
before the class while the lesson is 
prepared. The teacher will at first 
point out the. prominent physical 
features as they are described, and 
afterwards each pupil should take up 
one topic at a time, and having pre- 
pared his lesson by the aid of the 
map, should be able to give a clear 
and concise statement of the princi- 
pal characteristics of each division of 
the globe. 

Those lessons on the great physical 
ontlines of each continent and divis- 
ion should be adapted to the attain- 
ments and mental training of the pu- 
pils. 

For primary classes they would 
consist principally of those prominent 
facts which could be easily under- 
stood by the immature mind, and 
which address the perceptive or 
observing faculties; for more advan- 
cegi classes the lessons would be more 
comprehensive, and the facts should 
be classified and taught so as to de- 
mand the full exercise of the faculties 
of comparison or judgment, whilst 
for the higher classes they would be 
more extended, and so related as to 
lead to more complete generalization 
and the exercise of the reasoning 
faculties. 

The latter class should be taught to 
investigate the causes which affect or 
modify climate and _ productions, 
which tend to encourage or repress 
the march of civilization, which pro- 
mote commerce, or stimulate other 
branches of mdustry. 





The recitation should sometimes be 
| varied by allowing a pupil to point 
|out the objects as he recites them, 
giving them without any prompting 
| or questioning by the teacher. 
At other times one pupil may qnes- 
tion the class; or the class question 
|a@ single pupil,thus giving variety and 
|interest to the exercise, at the same 
|time that thoroughness is secured. 
|The maps being without names can 
| always be used in recitation, and the 
| proficiency of the pupils be tested by 
them. 
In teaching from the outline maps 
care should be taken to see that the 
pupil learns the -various objects rep- 
resented, by their form, and position. 
| The earth is to be taken as one object, 
|and each continent, ocean, and other 
division of land and water, is to be 
| studied individually, and then in its 
relations to other objects with which 
‘it is connected, and with which it 


| forms some organic whole. 

,educated young person, and should | The pupil should become so famil- 
be successfully taught in every well) soy with each map, the natural 
organized school. |features represented, the political 

The political diyisions are so dis- divisions, and the locality of places, 
tinctly marked on the outline maps, | 9, to recognize them at once when 
and their form and position are so) presented. 
readily seen, that these maps will be | This attainment can be secured by 
found important auxiliaries in the), cerefy) study of the map, with the 
study of political geogaaphy. key and questions, and by drawing 

When the great outlines of the con-|the map on slate or paper, putting 
tinents, and the form and position|\down the parallels and meridians, 
of the ocean have been given, with | and accurately filling up the outline 
the principal physical phenomena| with the natural and_ political 
depending upon them, the pupil | divisions. 
should be made acquainted with the, For classes of advanced scholars, 
names given to the principal divisions | topical instruction will often be found 
of fand and water on the globe. | the most beneficial. For this pur- 
These can be taught in a few lessons, | Pose let a country be selected, and a 
if taken in their proper order. The | Pic be given to each member of the 
most important should be studied | class. The information required is 
from the map of the hemispheres, | then to be sought from encyclopedias, 
\No. 1. 'geographical dictionaries, books ot 
| With this map suspended before | “#Vel, scientific works, and from all 
the class, the teacher should point out | S°Urces accessible sie the student. 
each object in order, and the class, or | gop99) Honses, Schools and Teachers. 
some individuai designated by the re ce 
teacher, should name the different | 
objects as pointed out, in the follow- 
ing order: The grand divisions of | ry y 
land; the divisions of watcr; ee! 
oceans ; seas, guifs, and bays, straits, 
channels, and sounds; next the 
islands or portions of land separated 
from the continents, then taking both 
|continents and islands the projec- 
| tions, as capes and peninsulas, of both 


| gence, the moral and social condition 


|of the inhabitants, are all questions 
\of great importance to every well 








BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
HE following thoughts are worthy 
of this very distinguished author 
|Reader, have it copied into your 
county papers. It ought to be read 
by all the people. Good school houses 
| well furnished, good permanent well 
| paid teachers, and schools in every 
| district from six to ten months annu- 
should be given; this completes the|aljy, are the greatest wants of the 
contour. Afterwards the relief ofthe) west: 

land, by mountains, plateaus, and} What kind of school-house have 
plains, and last the bodies of fresh | you in your district? Isit as good as 
water, lakes and rivers, which de- 


|the means of the neighborhood will 
| pend upon the elevation and arrange-|ajjow? Of course, in newly settled 
ment of the land. ‘regions, where men live in rough 
| Only the leading objects would be| houses, we do not expect expensive 
| given from map No. 1, but upon the|school-houses. But where the people 


map of each of the divisions all the live in comfort, and have in their 





Political geography should not be) important natural objects should be houses the appliances of civilization, 
subordinated to physical geography, | given, and the political divisions, 


but taught as a branch of the subject) with their capitals and chief towns. 


of equal if not greater importance. 
The location of states and king- 
doms, their boundaries, capitals and 
chief towns, the occupation of the 
pecple, the condition of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, the 


‘atate of education or general intelli- 


|itis a shame to suffer their children 
to be herded together in a school- 
It will assist the pupil very much in room scarcely fit for a stable. 

remembering the names of these to| Too often, after enough disputing 
give them all in the same order, com-|as to the location, a place is chosen 
|mencing at the upper left hand part | which has no other merit than that it 
\of the map,the same as in reading, | is central, or near to the great major- 
and proceeding to the right until re-|ity of pupils. Bleak in winter, torrid 
turning to the starting point again. |in summer, without trees to break 





the winds, or shield from the sun, a 
wretched room is arranged, with 
wretched seats along more wretched 
desks. Nothing attractivein or about 
the building. To the little children it 
is a prison, and to the larger ones no 
better than a barn. 

Now there should be good sense 
and good taste employed in select- 
ing a site for children’s schools. A 
woody knoll, a shaded nook in a 
meadow ; a place by some shallow 
brook, overhung with venerable 
trees: a sequestered spot large en- 
ough for children’s sports, should be 
selected. One ought not when 
grown up to shudder at the very 
memory of a district school-house, 
as we do now. 

The warming, lighting seating 
and ventilation of school-houses 
should be carefully attended to and 
provided for. In old times,when people 
lived without furnaces, went to meet- 
ing with the thermometer at zero, and 
the wind going like mad, without a 
stove or fire of any kind in church, 
there was no need of ventilation. In 
many modern churches where only 
fifty people attend in a room capable 
of holding several hundred, the evils 
of ill-ventilation are not felt. But, 
nsually. the district school is the 
most crowded of any meeting in the 
whole region. The ceiling is low. 
A hugh box-stove is playing dragon 
in the midst of a swarm of first shiv- 
ering. and then sweating children. 
Colds and racketing coughs soon 
break out, and the health of the 
whole school is imperiled. Parents 
ought to care enough for their chil- 
dren to look after and remedy such 
things. 

Everything ought not to be left 
to the school committee and to the 
schoolmaster. Parents should visit 
the school, and look after their own 
interests. In this way the teacher 
will -be encouraged, and the school- 
committee will be inspired to per- 
‘orm their duties. No good farmer 
would let his pigs, his colts, and 
calves, go through the winter with- 
out looking carefully after their keep- 
ing. Itisonly his children that he 
packs off to school and leaves to the 
care of whatever teacher may chance 
to hold the place, without taking 
pains to know whether the children 
are neglected or abused; or whether 
they are, on the other hand, carefully 
instructed, and under circumstances 
that do not impair their health or 
demoralize their manners. 

Schools should be kept open all 
the year round. if possible; and if 
that cannot be, then as long as possi- 
ble. Two or three months’ school- 
ing may be better than nothing; but 
only just that. 

Greater paius should be taken to 
procure efficient teachers. And when 
one has been secured, he should be 
paid so liberally, and treated with 
such consideration, that he can be 
persuaded to remain. It must be a 
good thing to have a generation of 
boys and girls brought up under the 
same master. No relation but the 





parental has in it such possibilities 
of influence, respect and affection, as 
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that of a school-teacher in a country 
town, who casts his lot with the peo- 
ple and devotes himself to the well- 
fare of the young. 

Nothing could be better for a neigh- 
borheod than to inspire in it an 
enthusiasm for the common schools. 
This is a right kind of pride. And 
ifit cures meanness and stinginess in 
dealing with teachers, and school 
committees, and schools, it will go 
far not only to ennoble the young-*but 
to convert the old, and make them 
better parents and better citizens. 








SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 1” 


V. Punishment. 
OD, parents, teachers and society 
co-operate to lessen evil and 
strengthen virtue by administering 
such punishments as tend to reform 
and to elevate. While it protects the 
good and deters the vicious, punish- 
ment should be reformatory—never 
vindictive. 
PRINCIPLES. 

1. All punishments should tend to 
benefit the punished. 

2. Self-government alone is worthy 
of man, Punishments should be such 
as will foster this principle, by work- 
ing in the offender a deep resolve to 
forsake the wrong and do the right. 

3. The punishment should be a nat- 
ural consequence of the offense. Itis 
thus that God punishes. 

4, Mild but certain punishments are 
most effective. 

5. The punishment may be delayed 
till the school feel its necessity, and 
approves the infliction. 

6. Punishments should be inflicted 
not in anger, not in haste, not with 
unnecessary severity. 

7. The loving heart and feeling 
word should ever accompany the firm 
hand. 

RIGHT AND WRONG. 

Punishments may be either right or 
wrong. Right punishments accord 
with the above principles, while they 
are violated by wrong punishments. 
These include such as_ scolding, 
threatening, torturing, whipping fre- 
quently or improperly, requiring ex- 
cuses, inflicting unusual or degrad- 
ing penalties, forcing to study, etc., 
etc. Itisa fearful thing to punish 

improperly. Erring mau should with 
deep feeling and prayer punish the 
little immortals 
“Over whom the angels watch.” 
Hasty and cruel punishments by 
parents and teachers crush out the 
noblest traits of child-nature. 


RIGHT PUNISHMENTS. 


1. General Reproof. 
L. Reproot 2. Private Reproof. 
3. Public Reproof. 
1. General reproof is the best of all 
punishments. Some pupil has done 
wrong. In low, earnest tones, the 
teacher speaks feelingly of the offense 
and the offender. He will not men- 
tion the name, but he sincerely hopes 
the offense will not be repeated. Thus 
kindly and considerately dealt witb, 


tent of all punishments. 
marvelous results. 
not be reached by general reproof. 
He continues to offend. The teacher 
privately requests him to remain after 
school. 
for some minutes. 
approaches him with kind looks and 
words, picturing his conduct and its 
results. 
be good. Teacher and pupil stand 
heart to heart. 
touched. He is saved! 
tender words and loving heart are in- 
vincible! 


dangerous punishment. 
used sparingly and with great dis- 
cretion. 
presence of another person,” is a safe 
and sacred rule. 
has its place. 
reached by either general or private 
reproof. A severer punishment must 
be inflicted. 
teacher speaks of what he has done 
to induce one of their number to do 
right, and of his failure. 
mention the name not to hurt the pu- 
pil’s feelings; but to give all an oppor- 
tunity to aid him in doing his duty. 
All agree to help. 
pervades the school. 
feels that he is in the hands of friends 


2. Private reproof is the most po- 
It works 
The pupil could 


He is permitted to meditate 
The teacher then 


He proposes to help him to 


The boy’s heart is 
The wise, 


8. Public reproof is a powerful but 
It should be 


“ Reprove not achild in the 


Still, public reproof 
The pupil could not be 


At a proper time the 


He will 


The best feeling 
The offender 


who mean to do him good. The tre. 
mendous moral influence of the school 
is thus brought to bear. Silently but 
surely the work goeson. In the effort 
to aid another, all the pupils are ben- 
etitted. The erring one feels, reficcts, 
resolves. He yields to the power of 
public sentiment. 

4, Reproof is an efficient punish- 
ment for nine-tenths of all the faults 
of children. Let parents and teach- 
ers learn to administer reproof in the 
right spirit and manner, and they will 
find the child-heart responding as 
does the rose bud to the summer sun. 


1. Of Seat. 

2. Of Recess. 

3. Of Recitations. 
4. Of Position. 
5. Of Privileges. 


II. Privations. 


President Nett, after an interview 
with the great horse tamer, remarked 
that Rarey pursued the system in 
training norses that he had for long 
years used in training boys; that the 
secret could be told in two small words 
—kindness, power. 
Restraint is as necessary as love. 
The wayward must be disciplined 
into respect for authority. Priva- 
tions are the natural punishment for 
abused privileges. The pupil must 
be made to feel the natural conse- 
quences of his conduct. Reforima- 
tien should be followed by restora- 
tion of the forfeited privilege. 

1. A pupil who habitually commu- 
nicates, or who is very irregular, 
should be deprived of his seat. 

2. Recess should be enjoyed by all 
the pupils, but one who during recess 
mistreats others, uses improper lan- 
guage, or is guilty of bad conduct, 
should be detained. He may pass out 
alone after the usual recess. Tardi- 


This punishment will be severely felt. 
It-should be used sparingly, 

8. The recitation should be esteem- 
ed as a great privilege. The teacher 
may excuse a pupil from class for re- 
peated neglect in preparing lessons,for 
communication, for copying from oth- 
ers, forimproper conduct, or for rude 
answers. To be thus excused is 
keenly felt by most pupils, and it 
should not be done for trivial cause. 
4. The standing of the pupil de- 
pends on faithful and successful work. 
The negligent will naturally fall into 
lower aud still lower classes. The 
time may come when he will for- 
feit even his position in school. These 
backward movements should be pre- 
veuted at any cost. Rarely do they 
result in good to the pupil. 

5. Privation of a privilege should 
follow its abuse. For instance, if a 
pupil indulges in improper conduct 
while returning home, he should be 
detained after school. This prin- 
ciple will be understood without fur- 
ther specification. Slight as are the 
deprivations named, they work mar- 
velous results. The imperative of 
conscience, “Do right because it ts 
right.” is wonderfully stimulated. 
Silently, slowly but surely, the pupil 
is trained to govern himself. The 
foundation is laid for a noble man- 
hood. The judicious teacher, who 
uses reproof and privation properly, 
will seldom find it necessary to resort 
to other punishments. 

The discussion of corporeal punish- 


ment, suspension, expulsion,etc., must 


be deferred. 
State Noi mal, Kirksville, Mo., June, 1874. 





GREAT WRITERS IN A NEW 
FieELD.— Wm. C. Brvant will have 
another poem, a translation, in the 
July number of St: Nicholas. It will 
be remembered that the first number 
opened with a poem by this Nestor 
of American poets. It is certainly a 
gratifying thing that men of the gen- 
ius of Bryant, Michell, Warner, Bret 
Harte, and others, appreciating the 
terrible evil of the wicked sensation- 
alism of so much of the periodcal 
literature now eagerly deyoured by 
children, are willing to do their very 
best work for a Juvenile periodical. 





ARE GENIUS AND TALENT HERED- 
IraRY.—The first of the long-expec- 
ted articles from the graphic pen of 
the poet Stoddard, ‘Studies of some 
British authors,” will also appear in 
Scribner’s for July. It discusses with 
great ability the vexed question, Are 
genius and talent hereditary. 





Bret HARTE IN A NEW ROLE.— 
Bret Harte will have a story for child- 
ren in St. Nicholas for July, entitled 
“Baby Sylvester,” and of course, 
there will be a great deal of curiosity 
to see how he will acquit himself in 
this new field of literature. 

“Baby Sylvester” was the pet of 
a mining camp-—no woman within 
forty miles. 

The story is illustrated by W. L. 
Sheppard and J. C. Beard. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 


1. The Common Branches 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 





BY J. BALDWIN. 





1. The Objective and the Subjective. 
2. The Synthetic and the Analytic. 
The Inductive and the Deductive. 


4. The Empyrical and the Metaphysical. 


1 (1. Primary Methods. Childhood. 
III. Art of Questioning } 2 
: 2. Intermediate Methods. Youth. 
es | ee en ee 3. Advanced Methods. Manhood. . 
° a. Primary. 


b. Intermediate. 
c. Advanced. 


The Higher Branches. 


sthetical Arts. 
long the productions of the masters. 


| They help him to form more glorious 


Teaching is the artof human devel- | 
opment. Man, means, and methods | 
are the three elements of the educa- 
tional problem. Methods of teaching 
are the ways in which educational 
ineans are applied to educational ends. 
Great principles, constituting the sci- 
ence of education, underlie the art of 
teaching. Right methods apply these 
principles. 

‘Adaptation is the test of method. 
Discarding ail routine, breaking all 
shackles, overleaping every barrier, 
the teacher places the child face to 
face with educational means. Each 
lesson is origina: work. History 
never repeats itself. No two cases can 
be alike. Child-nature is ever bub- 
bling up in new phases. Complete 
adaptation is the perfection of 
method. 

Models are suggestive. They are 








the pupil resolves to reform. 


ness may be punished in this way. 


ideals. 
creates. 
| the varied fields of achievement. 


But he does not imitate, he 
So it is with genius in all 


The methods of great teachers are 
models to be studied, not followed. 
There is no best method- Each 
teacher, with the models of all hu- 
man experience before him. may form 
an ideal nearer perfection than those 
of his predevessors, and may teach in 
amore masterly manner. The truc 
teacher creates his own ideals, and 
works out his own conceptions. - The 
drudging copyist is unworthy of the 
name—teacher. He who would ex- 
cel must be the master of methods, 
not the slave. 

In the series of articles imperfectly 


outlined by the above diagram, we 
earnestly desire to aid teachers in 
forming more exalted ideals, and to 
inspire them with a burning zeal to 
become artistic educators. 





not to be copied. The artist studies 
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THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 

the National Educational Associ- 
ation will be held in Detroit, Mich., 
on the 4th, 5th and 6th days of Au- 
gust, 1874. The Governor of the 
State, the mayor of the city, the State 
and city superintendents of public in- 


struction, and the board of education | that they take their moulding and) 
modelling from this or that teacher, | 


of the city of Detroit, have extended 
a very cordial invitation to the Asso- 





The Light and Warmth of School Life. 


very dry and very tough, and very 
bitter roots, too; if education became 
N°? schooling is a success which |P¥Fely compulsory in the sense of 

does not inspire the whole after- | forcing all that is taught, then the 
life of the scholar. No schooling is a| W'K is like that of forcing water up- 
success, if it does not impart good | ill, and, the pressure ceasing, the 
habits of study, and either augment | W@ter moves back, straight back to 
a hearty hunger and thirst for know-| the lowest ground, and never runs up 


Prof. Silliman remarked ‘‘applica- 
tion constitutes taste.” More of our 
prevailing tastes are acquired than 
are natural. With rare and marked 
exceptions, it is the fact the large 
majority of pupils who graduate 
from any institution of learning, are 


of that average and mild nature 


according to his personal influence 





ciation to meet in that place. Free 
use of assembly halls has heen prof- 
fered, and every effort will be made 
to secure a successful and profitable 
meeting. 
RAILROADS—HOTELS, ETC. 

All the railroads leading into Detroit 
have declined to make any reduction 
of fare save the Detroit and Bay City, 
the Grand ‘Trunk, and _ Great 


Western. The Bay City will carry | friends eager students not only while | 


members at half fare. 

The Northern Transportation line 
of steamers will carry members from 
Chicago to Detroit and return for 
$14 00 for the round trip. Teachers 
desiring to go by this route must 


apply to Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superin-| wound up with the expression ‘“‘in | 


tendent of Schools, Chicago, for a 
recommendation to the company. 
Mr. Pickard’s office is at Nos. 84 and 
86 Lasalle street. 


Rates of fare at the different hotels;awe and solemnity, in view of the) 
control which one has over another’s | 


in Detroit will be to members of the 
association as follows: Russel house, 
#3 00 per day ; Biddle house, $2 00 to 
#3 00: Michigan Exchange, $2 50; 
Antisdell house, $1 50; Franklin 
house, $1 50 to $2 00; Cass house, 
$1 50 to $200; Howard house, $2 00. 

Duane Doty, Esq., Superintendent 
of schools at Detroit, is Chairman of 
the Local Committee. 

A. P. MARBLE, Secretary. 
8. H. Wurre, President. 
Scalp itch 

A FRIEND writes: “I followed 

ur suggestions—told our directors 
What we needed in the school —and 
tney said ‘ yes, by all means send and 
get a globe, black board, maps, and 
whatever else you need.’ 

I thank you for the suggestion to 
talk over ‘estimates’ and our wants 
with the directors—it has done good, 


jand power to inspire his scholars. 
| Hence our older schools and colleges 
‘have their characteristics, or leading 
| traits of culture. Prof. Agassiz is a 
Striking example. Spurgeon is 


another, as he is educating hundreds |. 


|of preachers, inspired by his zeal and 
his aims. No power is to be coveted 
|or cultivated by a whole-souled teach- 
|er more than this, to make his young 


'they are controlled by him in daily | 
;duties, but always through life, in| 


| whatever 


employment, or 


place, 


| with others. 


To day a letter came to hand, which 


i heart and soul, ever your pupil.” 
;Oh! the rapture which that phrase 
‘sent thrilling through the teacher’s 
soul, rapture, followe* instantly by 


| 





future welfare. 
ed with thankful delight were quick- 
ly filled with tears of solemn plead- 
ing, ““My God! be Thou the guide of us 
both together.” 

Why so? The school-days, even at 
| the most, are fleeting and soon past. 
The school-room is left behind. “The 
wide, wide world” is the new school- 
\room. The few months or years 
of schooling end; the years, by dozens 
or by scores, come in long succession. 
The few studies (or many) to which 
| the pupil's whole time was nominally 
given, are mostly dropped. The 
intellect suddenly stops all growth 
in these lines of thought, especially 
if it was trained merely to cram, and 
not to think and investigate. Arrest 
all growth of the body at the mo- 
ment of leaving.the school-room for 








ledge, or even inspire such a taste 
where it was totally wanting. 


| eager to learn, and as eager to share | 


The eyes that beam- | 


| again. 
| But, if the leading spirit of the 
| teachers is, as it always should be, to 
|kindle a fire of enthusiasm where 
| there was none; to win the scholar 
|from one triumph to another; to 
|point out lovlier landscapes over 
|which the hill of science will cause 
'them to look with rapture; to lead 
\'them to the source of truth, and 
research, and beauty, instead of the 
vapid and stagnant pools of hireling 
| book-makers, (if such there are still 
{on earth;) ifthe sum and substance 
|of all the school-books, system, and 
|manipulators is to make their receip- 
jients fairly hunger and thirst for 
| knowledge, then, then in good earn- 
est, a sublime and life-ennobling end 
is reached, worthy of all expense, 
| all effort, all the talent and learning 
‘and fervor that can be marshaled in 
ithe grand 
our nation’s chief-resources. ‘These 
}are are our jewels” and the models 
|of all the rising generation. 

| That teacher who kills outin a 
young soul the love of truth, has put 
‘out the eyes which God made like 
|young Arthur’s. That teacher who 
‘stunts the power of original and 
ardent thought, and inquiry, has de- 
|stroyed eternally the very image of 
|the Lord- Cursed be such a teacher 
|by all whom he has crippled. And 
let all good patriots say, Amen! 


~-+ e+ -— 


THOROUGHNESS. 





| TT\HROUGHNESS, the old spelling 
had it, and it was right. If we 
only could learn to “put things 
through,” not in our American slang 
sense, but in the sense of doing them 
perfectly and well! If we only would 
| build 
‘* With greatest care 
Both the seen and unseen part,’’ 

And not wait for some terrible catas- 
| trophe like that of month before last in 
|the beautiful Connecticut valley, to 
| prove to us that “the gods see every- 
| where.” 
| Every day we teach the lesson by 

words, and every day we wn-teach it 
|by our actions. We know that the 
|reservoir is out of order—we know 

that it is unsafe, and yet we build our 


and interested them in the success of | real life! It would make us a nation | 20US¢S im the valley of the river, and 


our schools.” 

All of which we can believe and 
know to be true. 

Why don’t the teacher do this more 
and do it without delay ? 

It will help them, help their pupils, 
help their patrons, help all. Try it! 


~~ 
+e 


THE Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meets in Madison on July 14. 








Our terms are $1 50 per year strict- 
ly in advance, 


\of ill-shapen dwarfs, and helpless 
pigmies. Arrest the vigorous health- 
ful workings of the mind, as directed 


|“ trust to luck ”’ that it will not over- 
| power its banks. 


| We know that the bridge, that the 


interest of developing | 


by noble feelings ,in the same way! | trestle-work is unsteady, that the 


lic exhibitions which are more the 
productions of the teachers than of the 
pupile—no percentages on recitations 
that do not tell the exact truth—no 
half-work marked as perfect out of a 
sentiment of pity for the effort of the 
pupil—no answers accepted that are 
half correct and filled out by the 
teacher. We must allow no making 
haste to be learned. 

The great competition engendered 
by systems of schools so large as ours 
are, must be most carefully watched 
in its influence. It is not only most 
dangerous in its stimulating effects, 
to the physical! health of our children, 
but itis also a dangerous element of 
great power in inducing superficiality 
in the habits of mind. It is the one 
great and threatening danger against 
which we may rush when we do 
away with the old system of individ- 
ual ipstruction and establish classes, 
graded schools and systems of schools. 

Let us be cautious because we rec- 
ognize our danger. Let us look it 
fairly in the tace—only so can we 
deprive it of its power to injure. 





A VERY SIMPLE THING. 








Some French writer says in speak- 
ing of Moliere, that “to possess one’s 
self of everything, and to put every- 
thing in its proper place is the secret 
of genius,” and that this was what 
Moliere did in his dramas. 

Without doubt the saying is as true 
as any statement so short can be true. 
The great French dramatist did grasp 
the whole circle of French life; he 
was familiar with every character 
which made its appearance there. He 
made use of them all on the stage, and 
he put every character in his proper 
place. 

Genius in a military commander or 
in the supreme officer of any govern- 
ment would seem to consist of the 
very same power. 

The successful general is he who 
knows and comprehends all] the ele- 
ments with which he has to deal, the 
capacity of every officer in his com- 
mand, and who then assigns to each 
one his proper part. 

The successful and glorious leader 
is he who, understanding perfectly 
the requirements of every post, per- 
ceives at a glance which of his ac- 
quaintances has the requiied capac- 
ity, and sends him thither. 


To use a homely statement, a man 
of genius willnever put a round ring 
into a square hole or a square ring 
into a round hole. He can think two 
things in one thought. Hence his 
plans succeed, his dramas conquer ap- 
plause and lasting fame, his armies 
bear down all resistance, his country 
is great and prosperous. 








It happens in ten thousands of cases. | timbers are rotten, the wires rusted, 
It would occur less frequently , were #04 we drive our train over it, hoping 
all schools so arranged and conducted, , that it will last, till it goes down. 

all teachers controlled habitually by Is this not a national characteristic? |—nowhere more than in the school 
this great aim to make their students And if so, may we not look to the|room do we need it, however, and it 
love to know, as well as to make | training that our children are having | is because it is in this country too 
them know. If children learn only in the public schools to correct it in | often directed to other less Jaborious 
what they must, and because they the future? But how ? ‘and more lucrative employments,that 
must; if the processes of instruction| -We must tolerate no shams in our/|our schools have been condemned as 


But we need genius of this kind 
everywhere, and not alone in the au- 
thors, the generals and the sovereigns 








are only as roots.out of a dry ground, | public schools—no essays read at pub- | being vast machines which are to turn 
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out yearly so many pupils of the same 
pattern. 

No one more than the teacher needs 
to comprehend all the varying capac- 
ities of the children under his charge, 
and the different nature of the means 
at his disposal, whether physical, 
mental or moral, and then to adapt 
the one to the other. 

Even passing to the separate recita- 
tions, this must be done every hour of 
the day by every successful teacher. 
One illustration will suit one pupil 
but does not hit another at all. A 
gentle word will do for this one—the 
other needs something more! 

To do all this as it should be done 
requires genius, and that of the high- 
est kind, and when one shows us a 
thoroughly successful teacher we will 
show him a man or 8 woman who 
would have succeeded in any line of 
business. 

The same might with equal truth 
be said of a thoroughly successful 
man or woman in any profession. 
The originality of genius consists in 
the making discoveries of the fitness 
or appropriateness in things, which 
others had never thought of asresem- 
bling each other. In this quality lies 
the beauty of the metaphor, of poe- 
try, sculpture, painting; in short, of 
any great work in whatever line. 

The subject admits of endless illus- 
tration, but we have said enough to 
convey ouridea. And any training 
which will tend to develop the power 
of observation of the ‘fitness of 
things,” will tend to develop men and 
women of genius out of the. children 
in our schools. 








THE GOLDEN RULE, IN EDUCATION. 





‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 


There it stands, the admirable and 
peerless Golden Rule. As the sum 
and substance of Moses’ code of leg- 
islation, on which all the law and the 
prophets hung, so it has ever floated 
on high as the mid-day sun in the sys- 
tem of Christianity, around which 
the lesser truths revolve as satellites. 

It isas much the consummate blos- 
som and ripest fruit of human reason, 
as it is of divine revelation. Science 
has discovered nothing to displace it; 
nothing to equal it. Ethics may well 
despair of finding any truth equal to 
it in range and equal to it in world- 
wide application. 

1. It is a complete answer to any 
clamors of a sectarian spirit. Sect 
and sectaries, however enthusiastic in 
defence of their peculiar ism, are 
wholly unable to confute this su- 
preme law. Sect can never lift its 
head with sufficient audacity, in any 
enlightened or any half-enlightened 
country, to demand that this truth of 
human brotherhood shall be thrown 
out, in order that some sectarian as- 
pect. of morals or religion may be 
brought in as usurper, to sit on its 
throne. 

All patriots, all philanthropists, all 
good educators, all friends of public 
instruction, must rejoice with warm- 
est unanimity, that the power of any 
sect, as a distinct organization, 


is far less than it was sixty or eighty 
years ago, for, as some of our older 
public men well remember, there 
were cities and towns where, early 
in the present century, sect could 
drive all before it, could carry at the 
polls or in society any measure on 
which it rallied. Name the city where 
you think to-day any sect, however 
united, however determined or perse- 
vering, or bold, could concentrate 
power enough to enact any law or 
enforce any measure to oppress other 
sects and benefit itself alone. Name 
a town where you think one sect 
could trample down the rights of the 
other sects for any period of time, and 
hold them by the throat. Sectarian- 
ism is a dying power in all public in- 
terests—or is, in most places, dead al- 
ready. The people sing joyfully its 
“« Requiescat.” 

The spirit of the Golden Rule has 
outgrown and overshadowed it, till it 
is dying if not a natural yet a most 
gracious and inevitable death—not 
only where Buck Fanshawe has his 
say, but where akid-glove aristocracy 
is proud of its public schools, park 
and waterworks. 


2. This Golden Rule, next, silences 
allthe demands of mere party, be- 
cause it permits free speech and free 
thought. Party, and blind partisans, 
however inwardly burning with zeal 
to make voters, and carry their meas- 
ures, yet dare not pollute these sanc- 
tuaries of childhood, where truth, 
knowledge, love and peace find their 
holy shrine. The children are sacred. 
The children’s books; rooms, hours, 
pursuits, wherein they are as one 
family, and preparing together daily 
for one and the same grand citizen- 
ship, as free Americans, are sacred 
from the defilement of partisan touch, 
or look, or breath. 

3. This spirit of brotherly regard, 
actuating men as fellow-citizens, 
which created and animates our vast 
system of public schools wherever in 
our country its framework has been 
erected, also, equally, and most pow- 
erfully exorcises the foul spirit of 
caste or class. No set of money-kings, 
no blue-blooded caste, no prigs nor 
exclusives can control it, any more 
than they would have created it, or 
could, if they would. Society may 
rustle in silks or roll in carriages up 
to the very doors of the school houses 
—but can not alter a jot or tittle of 
the justice and truth that rule within. 
As the baffled waves retire utterly 
abashed from the rock-bound coast 
which perpetually in the silence of 
measureless strength, beats them back 
in the spirit— Hitherto, but no far- 
ther!’’ so the hohor, the rank, the 
grade, the promotions, the applause 
of our schools depend on _ talent, 
merit, diligence, fidelity, and on no 
meaner test or criterion. No high, 
no low; no rich, no poor; no learned, 
no ignorant, as far as the parents are 
concerned, can be recognized by the 
honest trustee, or the faithful teacher. 
Nothing rules there but the equality 
of character and conduct, for all the 
school children are equally, by natu- 





laws, sons and daughters-of the Lord 
God Almighty. 








WANTED. THE ARITHMETIC HERO! 
fi ben blending beauties of exulting 

Greece,” or some such phrase, 
was used to describe the master-piece 
of some old artist who had selected 
the handsomest girls and damsels as 
his models, and painted all their finest 
features and forms in his one crown- 
ing work of glory. 

Wanted, an arithmetician whois no 
is no artist. Wanted, the arithmeti- 
cian who is a moral hero, such a hero 
that he can crush within himself every 
sentiment except that of complete 
and thorough utility. No matter, if 
he secretly determines to unite cul- 
ture with business uses; no matter, 
if he determines to deyelop scholars 
into arithmeticians as well us business 
heads; no matter if he resolves to 
blend the beauty of symmetrical cul- 
ture with the more narrow and vig- 
orous demands of Gradgrind, the 
mere utilitarian. Nevertheless, that 
arithmetician must trim his book 
down to the best fighting weight, so 
as not to leave, figuratively speaking, 
an ounce of fat onit. Just what every 
scholar absolutely needs for these two 
objects, but rigorously not a page of 
waste matter. Who wants a museum 
of arithmetical curiosities ? Five hun- 
dred thousand do not, for one soli- 
tary exception who does. Or, who 
wants a ten years’ course or an eight 
years’ course in arithmetic alone, as 
if he expected to devote any such pro- 
portion of his few school years to it ? 
How few scholars spend eight years 
all together in school? The book 
should be made to meet the wants of 
the scholar, The difficulty is great, 
is in a manner, too great to be over- 
come, viz: to suit the courses of 
study toso many different wants, so 
many different stages of culture, so 
many grades of mental power. Yes. 
Bnt that is the very problem. It 
must be done—and done as well as it 
can be. 

The teacher can cut down the trash 
in the current arithmetics, and the 
teacher must and will, if even the 
publishers and authors, for whatever 
reason, will not. Cut down the cum- 
berers. 

If it were the fashion to kiss men 
here, a8 men kiss one another in Eu- 
rope or Asia, especially friends—I 
would walk twenty miles to kiss one 
blessed benefactor of the young, for 
cutting frictions down so gloriously 
as to remind meof Greeley. Greeley 
said a dog’s tail ought to be always 
cut off—close behind his ears. Whose 
arithmetic is it? Youask. Find out 
for yourself, as a dozen considerations 
bind us to sacred silence on the ques- 
tion of names—and, besides, it will be 
a greater benefit for the teacher to in- 
vestigate, i. e., trace out the facts for 
himself. 

The power of reflection comes into 
play here. As the great songstress, 
Nilsson, was congratulated on her 
magnificent rendering of 





ral birth-right, and in the view of the’ 


“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 


she saidas part of her graceful and 
modest answer, that she had sung it 
in public over 650 times; so the best 
arithmetician is to be trained, not. by 
the largest number of different sums 
he has done or is even yet able to do, 
at a slow rate, but by the accuracy, 
certainty and quickness with which 
he can do all that he needs to do of a 
given kind. We do not want one 
Sampson who can shoulder and carry 
off the gates of Gaza. as much as we 
waut “Six hundred Benjamites, who 
can sling stones at a hair’s breadth, 
and not miss,” or a Daniel who out- 
matches the Goliah. 

Simplify the rules. Cut down the 
number of examples. Make the ex- 
amples come from real life, from mar- 
keting, and shopping, and every-day 
dicker. Drill on these till your schol- 
ars are alert as Ellsworth’s Zouaves. 








It often happens that pupils know 
more than their teachers—about some 
things. A little girl the other day 
told her teacher “how to teach” a 
topic profitably. She says: ‘ Draw 
a little child on the slate and teach it 
the lesson. Then draw a larger one, 
and teach the lesson over again to that 
one. Then draw a grown up person 
and teach the lesson to that one, and 
then you can teach it to me.” 








WE don’t blame children for “ cut- 
ting up”’ if the teacher is dull, and 
uninteresting, and stupid. 

Children are full of life and vigor, 
or they ought to b>, and this vigor of 
body and mind shoulu be turned by 
the teacher into legitimate chanuc?:, 
and more of it generated if possible, 
instead of suppressing it. The old 
style of “‘keeping ” school cannot be 
tolerated any longer. 

Teachers who do not keep up—nay, 
who do not keep along way ahead of 
the brightest and best pupils—had 
better quietly drop out—and ‘drive 
team” or “scrub floors,” or do any 
such quiet,respectable business, rather 
than train Young America. The fact 
is, there is too much demanded and 
too much to be done in the six school 
hours for a dead-head or a stupidity 
to get along with. 








We called at a school the other day 
where we saw the pupils work with 
as much zeal and enthusiasm as they 
ever exhibited in the play-ground. 
They were all aflame with interest— 
all cheerful, all in the glow of health. 
We visited several rooms in the 
building, and found the same condi- 
tion of things. No one had time, or 
manifested any desire to do ought else 
than their best in the exercise in 
which they were engaged, and if the 
teacher is the proper person and 
knows enough, this result can be at- 
tained every day with every study. 
Can you do it? 


* 


Please write your name and post- 
offiee address very plain (enclosing 
stamp) and you will be astonished at 
the promptness with which you will 
receive replies to numerous impor- 
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EDITORIAL CONVENTION, 
HE good people of Lexington 
opened their hearts and their 
homes to the editorial fraternity of 
Missouri, and gave them through Col. 
Reid, a most beautiful and generous 
welcome, 

The schools, churches, banks, edi- 
torial offices, coal mines, and the ‘‘sub- 
urbs,” were all visited, and the same 
cordial greeting was everywhere 
given us, 

The reception and ball, from which 
all intoxicating wines and liquors 
were very properly excluded, was a 
most recherche affair, in which the 
elite, the beauty and fashion, the 
‘maidens fair to see, whose cheeks 
have the pale pearly pink of sea 
shells ”’—the old and the young—par- 
ticipated. It was a joyous and pleas- 
ant occasion, long to be remembered. 
The Lexington Silver Cornet Band 
discoursed excellent music. 

Practical essays, ‘brilliant poeins, le- 
gitimate business, voting resolutions, 
wit, humorand good cheer, charac- 
terized all the proceedings. 

It was the best convention we have 
ever held in the State, and now that 
the old Nestor of the press of Mis- 
souri, Col. Eastin, has been unani- 
mously—as he ought to be--elected 
President, we go for Col. Switzler for 
President and Estill Mcllenry for 
Treasurer during good behavior. 

We were made welcome during our 
stay in the city at the hospitable man- 
sion of Mr. Ben. Marshall. 

To Col. Mark L. DeMotte of the 
Register, and other members of the 
local committee, we are under special 
obligation for courtesies extended. 





OFFICERS FOR THE NEXT YEAR. 

The Committee on Permanent Or- 
ganization reported the following 
named gentlemen as officers of the 
Missouri Press Association for the 
next ensuing year: 

President—Lucien J. Eastin, Glas- 
gow Journal. 

Secretary—J. M. London, Macon 
Jpurnal. 

Treasurer — Estill McHenry, St. 
Louis Times. 

Orator—-Mark L. DeMotte, Lexing- 
ton Register. 

Poet—Geo. W. Ferrell, Boonville 
Eagle. 

Your committee would also suggest 
that the next convention be held on 
the last Wednesday of next May. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. EstiLu McHENRy, 

Chairman Committee. 

And the report was unanimously 

adopted. 


IT WILL DO GOOD. 








Teachers and school officers should 
keep their local papers well posted on 
what the schools are doing,and should 
communicate fully and freely also 
with members of the Legislature. 
Keep them posted on what ought to 
be done to make the schools more ef- 
ficient—the estimates to sustain them 
more liberal—show them, in fact,that 
the money paid to sustain our public 
schools is a good investment. 


Our Teachers’ Bureau. 


Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of schoo) term. 

8d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

Ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experiencethey have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 


248.—A graduate of Michigan State 
Normal School, with two years’ experi- 
ence, desires a position as teacher of mod- 
ern languages, especially German, or as 
principal of a town school. 

249.—A gentleman who has had fifteen 
years experience teaching, desires a posi- 
tion as principal of a good school. 


AN increase of over two hundred 
copies on one of the five editions, 
shows & growing interest and appre- 
ciation of the work this journal is 
doing for public schools. 

This, too, since our last issue. 

Our teachers and school officers 
cannot do better than to get a half 
dozen copies into circulation in every 
school district, and so keep the people 
posted up. 

Is itnot true? That this is the best 
paper our teachers and school officers 
can circulate among the people? 

Is it not true, too, that advertisers 
get better returns for the advertise- 
ments which are circulated and read 
among an intelligent, productive, law 
abiding people ? 

Henry Ward Beecher’s paper, the 
Christian Union says: 

“ Wecall attention to the American 
Journalof Education. Five editions 
are issued each month. No teacher 
or school officer can afford to be with- 
out this invaluable aid. It shows not 
only what our teachers are doing, but 
the necessity for their work as well. 
Its 12,000 circulation gives it 100,000 
readers each month. Address J. B. 
MERWIN, Editor and Publisher Amer 
ican Journal of Education, 917 N. 
Sixth street, St. Louis, Mo. 








THE COLUMNS OF OUR LARGE 
Daily Papers are filled with glowing 
accounts of examinations, and com- 
mencement exercises, from every 
section of the country, showing the 
growing interest felt by the people, 
not only in personal culture, but in 
the success of our great educational 
Institutions and systems. 





OF THE EXAMINATION AND CoM- 
mencement exercises at “Stephens 
College,” “Christian College,” and 
the State University, we shall have 
something to say in our next issue. 
Never were better results obtained at 
any of these flourishing Institutions 
than for the past year, and the work 
done in Columbia strengthens and 
tones up public sentiment on the all- 
important question ofa better educa- 
tion throughout the whole west. 





SEVERAL important communica- 
tions and advertisements come too 
late for insertion in this issue. We 
thank our friends for their favors in 





this direction. 


No more truthful sentence was ever 
penned by man, than the following, 
written by Chancellor Kent: “The 


|parent who sends his son into the 


world uneducated, defrauds the com- 
munity of a lawful citizen, and be- 
queaths to it a nuisance.” These 
words should be written in letters of 
gold over the entrance of every school 
in the land. 





A County Superintedent from a 
Western State, we think has rather a 
vivid imagination. He writes, that 
“Old Noah’s” second mate knew more 
of the educational wants of this nine- 
teenth century, than all the members 
of their County court put together! 
—rather strong as a statement, but 
stronger as a fact. 


THE SouTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 
School opens July ist, at Carbondale, 
[il’s., with a full equipment of every- 


| thing needed to make it a first class 


Institution. Dr. Robert Allyn, who 
is known as one of the most success- 
ful and practical educators in the 
country, has accepted the position of 
President, resigning the same position 
in McKendre College to accept this. 
We shall have more to say of this 
eminent educator in our next issue. 


Last YEAR PRoF.’s BALDWIN & 
Drake inaugurated a very profitable 
Normal Institute at Oregon, Mo., 
drawing people from several States, 
many of whom desire to avail them- 
selves of a like dri!l again this season. 
Prof. Drake has this year associated 
with him T. R. Vickroy, A. M. of St. 
Louis, aud the North-West Missouri, 
(which means Kansas and Iowa,) 
Normal School Institute, will be re- 
opened at Oregon, Holt Co., Mo., 
July 27, 1874. 





TEACHERS should remember that 
a copy of this Journal, circulated and 
read a year iu almost any school dis- 
trict, will make about one hundred 
intelligent, firm friends of our public 
school system. 

The people need information as to 
what a good school will do for their 
children—as to what they will get for 
the money they expend for schools. 
The reading of this Journal will show 
them these things. 

Could teachers and school officers do 
better for themselves or for the pub- 
lic, than to secure alistof subscribers 
in every school district. 





WeE Go TO PRESS JUNE 18TH, TOO 
early to give even a notice of the com- 
mencement exercises of the Mo. State 
University. We learn with pleasure, 
and surprise, however, that Miss Julia 
F. Ripley walks éff with the first prize 
again this year. Are not such things 
“revolutionary” in their tendencies ? 





THE CINCINNATI HiGH ScHOOL 
graduated this year a class of eighty- 
six; and the Cincinnati Normal school 
graduates forty-five young ladies. 





Don’T FAIL TO SEND POSTAGE, 12 
cTs., with your subscription, as we 


must pre-pay everything, after Jan. 
1, 1875. 








Terms of the JOURNAL, $1.50 per 
year in advance. 


As an educational advertising me- 
dium, the American Journal of Ed- 
ucation stands without a rival in the 
West. Twelve thousand copies are 
issued monthly. These go into the 
hands of teachers and school officers, 
all through the West and South. The 
advertisements are read, and adverti- 
sers secure a speedy return. 





PLEASE, when you write ns making 
inquiries, enclose stamps to pay post- 
age on the answer we send you. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


MYSTERIES OF THE VOICE AND Ear.—By 
Prof. O. N. Rood, of Columbia College, 
New York. New Haven; Charles C, 
Chatfield & Co., 1873. Forsale by Book 
and News Co. 

This brochure forms No. 10 of the “Uni- 
versity Series,” and includes pages 281 to 
329. It goes over in an attractive style 
the latest results in the doctrine of sound, 
explaining in a very clear manner the 
phenomena of refraction, reflection and 
interference of sound waves. 

On THE HyporuEsis OF EVOLUTION; Phys- 
ical and Metaphysical. By Prof Edw. 
D. Cope. New Haven; C, C. Chat- 
field & Co. For sale by Book and News 
Company. 

This forms No. 4 of the University Se 
ries above mentioned. Under the heading 
Spiritual and Moral Development, the au- 
thor presents some ingenious considera- 
tions relative to the different degrees of 
development in children, women and men. 
Women, it is hinted, present in some of 
their metaphysical characteristics a stage 
of arrested development which man has 
passed through and outgrown. Again, in 
other characteristics, she presents a more 
developed stage than man, 


HaLF-HoUR RECREATIONS IN POPULAR 
Screnck—Dana Estes, Editor, Boston; 
Estes & Lauriat. Division First, in 12 
parts, treats of insects. Part 1., of in- 
sects in the garden, their habits, etc. By 
A.S. Packard, Jr. For sale by Book 
and News Co. 


No. 1 of the “‘Recreations,” contains 
‘Strange Discoveries Respecting the Au- 
rora, and Recent Solar Researches,” by 
Richard A. Proctor, the eminent astrono- 
mer whose visit in this country will cause 
an impulse toward astronomical study. 
No, 2 treats of **’The Cranial Affinities of 
Man and the Ape,” by Rudolf Virchow, 
the most eminent of cellular physioloyists. 
This lecture is a counterblast against the 
too rash statements of Carl Voght, the 
intrepid materialist, who regards thought 
asasecretion of the brain ‘*as much as 
urine is a secretion of the kidneys.’? Com- 
ing from so eminent a source it has had a 
great effect in staying the incautious gen- 
eralizations of scientists intoxicated with 
Darwinism. No. 7 treats of the “Geology 
of the Stars,” and is written by Prof. A. 
Winchell, of the University of Michigan, 
whose “Sketches of Creation”? have at- 
tracted a wide popular interest. ‘The data 
of our knowledge with regard to the geol- 
ogy of the stars, is of course derived from 
experiments with the spectroscope. With- 
in ten years our astronomical knowledge 
has at least doubled, solely from the ap- 
plication of the spectroscope. ‘The lines 
in the spectrum and the specific quality of 
the colors indicate with unerring certainty 
thechemical nature of the substances from 
which the light emanates. Not only this, 
but their thermal condition, and also the 
direction and rapidity of their motion. 
The discoveries of the telescope are eclips- 
ed by those of the spectros.ope. It is 
possible by simple obser vation of the spec- 
troscope to map out the contour of a hy- 
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and to calculate its rapidity of motion. 
even though the plane cannot be seen at 
all with the eye assisted by the best tele- 
scope, on account of its inferior brilliancy 
as compared with the chief part of the 
sun, 

The speculations with regard to the 
cause of development in the stellar uni- 
verse as based upon observations upon 
bodies in different stages of evolution are 
intensely interesting, but are not yet ina 
very complete state. According to these 
we may look forward to a gradual de- 
cline of the organic phase of our plane- 
tary history, and its approaching unfit- 
ness for the support of life. It will pass 
through the stage that the planet Mars is 
now in—having less vapors and infre- 
quent rains. Finally it will come to the 
lunar style, wherein all water disappears 
and also all atmosphere—a final refrigera- 
tion of the orb. 

No. 8 contains Professor Huxley’s fa- 
mous lecture “On Yeast,” in which he 
explained Protoplasm and the Germ 
Theory: It also contains a lecture on 
“The Relations between Matter and 
Force,” by John H. Tice, of St. Louis, 
Mo. “The physical forces, like the myth- 
ical Proteus, are constantly changing their 
form.’’ This is the text of the greater 
part of the scientific discourses of our 
time. 

No. 9 treats of ‘“‘ The Stone Age, Past 
and Present.” It is written by the ablest 
autheopologist now living, E. B. Tylor, 
whose work on ‘Primitive Culture” 
should be read by every one at all desirous 
of knowing the presuppositions of his cul- 
ture and civilization. Besides the essay of 
Tylor, this brochure contains a lecture by 
Dr. Richardson on the “Theory of a Ner- 
vous Ether,” in which he broaches a mod- 
fication of the old and well nigh obsolete 
theory of the existence of a nervous fluid. 
The mind revolts from the idea of the 
action of a continuous energy through 
void space. Force cannot make a transi- 
tion except through continuous matter, is 
the principle adopted. Accordingly we 
have the various theories of awrz or ethers 
to account for the transmission or mani- 
festation of some subtle force like light or 
electricity, or finally of nerve force. The 
‘‘Half-hour Recreations” are for sale at 
25 cents per single number or $2 50 per 
annum—(12 numbers per year). 

Tue American NatvuraList—A Popular 
Illustrated Magazine of Natural History. 
Salem, Mass., Peabody Academy of Sci- 
ence. Published at $4 a year; 35 cents 
per single number. Estes & Lawriet, 


publishers, 143 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY—Comprising 
Logic and Ontology on General Meta- 
poyeics. By Rev. W. H. Hill, S. J., 

rofessor of Philosophy in the St. Louis 

University, Baltimure ; John Murphy & 

Co., 1873. For sale by St. Louis Book 

and News Co. 

It is refreshing to one who has groped 
for along time among the specialties of 
natural science, to come upon a genuine 
work in philosophy. Our thoughts at 
once elevate their range and concentrate 
onthe three great problems most impor- 
tant to humanity as relating to the origin, 
nature and destiny of man. “If philoso- 
phy can make no bread, she can at least 
procure fot us God, Freedom and Immor- 
tality,” isa saying of the uiystic Novalis. 
Again, of works on philosophy, those 
which, like the one under consideration, 
base themselves on the deep thoughts of 
the Stergivite and of his followers, promise 
us most substantial food. Saint Thomas 
Aquinas did not put forth mere opinions 
into the world, but his thoughts have a 


of our civilization. The growth of mod- 
ern science, the unfolding of social laws 
and political movements, the psychologi- 
cal presuppositions of our modern views 
of the world ; all these are contained in 
germ in his capacious thought. We may 
pronounce the book of Rev. Mr. Hill a 
valuable presentation of the former’s logic 
in the spirit of the latter’s Christian the- 
ology. Besides logic he has given a com- 
pendious treatise on ‘ Ortology or Gene- 
ral Metaphysics.” 


ete SS at 
Norma] Book Table. 

The Eclectic Geographies, which 
are published by Wilson, Henkle 
& Co. have now been in use some 
three years. They stand the test of 
the school room. The maps are su- 
perb. In this department the author 
stands without arival. The modern 
improvements in the methods of pre- 
senting the subject, are admirably in- 
corporated in these books. The books 
are teachable. This is a most com- 
mendable feature. Take them all in 
all, it is now safe to class the Eclectic 
Geographies with McGuffey’s Read- 
ers and Ray’s Mathematics, as stand- 
ard text-books of the highest merits. 





Tue NaTionaL 'TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
and Publication House will pay all it has 
cost so far, by the republication of the 
prize essay by the Rev. Dr. H. D. Kitchel, 
of Middlebury College, Vt., on the Sup- 
pression of the Liquor Traffic. This is 
the ablest, and most comprehensive, and 
most exhaustive argument for the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, which has 
ever been written. They send us also a 
discourse by Albert Barnes entitled, The 
Throne of Iniquity, or, Sustaining Evil by 
Law; a pamphlet by Dr. Stephen Smith 
on the Influence. and Effects of Social 
Drinking Usage Among Women, the Re- 
lations of Drunkenness to Crime, and The 
Criminality of Drunkenness Judged by 
the Laws of Nature, by Dr. Elisha Harris 
and others. ‘This suciety is doing an ex- 
cellent work, and deserves to be liberally 
sustained. Address J. N. Stearns, Cor- 
respoading Secretary, New York. 





THE HEART OF THE REPUBLIC.— 
Mr. Edward King, in his forthcoming 
article on Missouri, in the “Great 
South” series of Scribner’s Monthly, 
calls Missouri the heart of the Repub- 
lic.” The article will appear in the 
July number. 

“Wr AND OUR NEIGHBORS,” BY 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, in The Chris- 
tian Union, is a story of growing 
power and interest, and one which all 
ought toread. This, with other at- 
tractive features of Zhe Christian 
Union, ought to make it a welcome, 
as it is an instructive visitor, in every 
household. 








Books Received, 


Harrer & Brotuers, of New York 
send us, through the Book and News Co., 
some elegant books, which we shall more 
fully notice in our next issue. 


Northern California, Oregon, and the 
Sandwich Islands. By Charies Nord- 
hoff, author of ‘* California: for Health, 
Pleasure, and Residence,” &c., &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2 50, 
Paper, $2. 


A Fast Life on the Modern Highway; be- 
ing a Glance into the Railroad World 
from a New Point of View. By Joseph 
Taylor. Dlustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 





substantiality about akin to the principles 


paper, $1. 


The Doctrine of Evolution; Its Data. its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its The- 
istic Bearings. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL. D-, Chancellor of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, author of ‘ Sketches of Creation,” 
a Eoleeen are “Re one On 

eolo an ysiography 0 chi- 
yan,” Be, 12mo, doth: $1. 

Annual Record of Science and Indust 
for 1873. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F’. 
Baird, Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, with the assistance 
of some of the most eminent men of 
science in the United States. Large 12mo 
over 800 pages, cloth, $2. (Uniform with 
the Annnal Records for 1871 and 1872). 
The three volumes sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of $5. 

Five-minute Chats with Young Women, 
and Certain Other Parties. By Dio 
Lewis, author of ‘* Our Girls,’ &c., &e. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Wilkie Collins’ Novels, (Harpers’ Libra- 
ry Faions Now Ready: The New 
Magdalen, The Woman in White, Poor 
Miss Finch, Man and Wife, The Dead 
Secret, Basil Hide-and-Seek, The Moon- 
stone, No Name, Armadale. With Illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $150 each. Other 
volumes will be issued shortly. 

Truths For To-day. By David Swing. 1 
vol. Price $1 50. Jansen McClurg & 
Co., 117 and 119 State street, Chicago. 





The American Journal of Education. 


E desire to call the attention 
of our readers to some of the 


characteristics of this Journal to 
which we labor to give prominence: 

I. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.— 
That it issuch, in a very high sense, 
will be conceded. The special aim of 
each article is to benefit the one hun- 
dred thousand teachers, students, and 
school officers who read it each month. 

We write, and we want others to 
write as if in such a presence. 

1. Methods of Teaching. — Each 
number contains the best thoughts of 
some of our best educators. The 
methods presented are founded on 
long and successful experience. Short, 
practical articles are best appreciated 
and hence are most valuable. 

2. Methods of Culture.—Under this 
head are classed all articles treating 
of the means and methods of develop- 
ing the various powers of the mind. 
The papers on the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation are eliciting much interest. 
These will be continued throughout 
the coming year. On this subject we 
promise our readers many valuable 
contributions by our best thinkers. 
A better knowledge of the mind is 
the great want of teachers. 

3. School Management.—Ten teach- 
ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where one 
fails on account of scholarship. 

A series of editorial articles on this 
subject will be published in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. The experience of 
many years will be presented in the 
most practical form. Organization, 
grading, classifying, programme, 
regulations, tactics, punishments, 
books, apparatus, etc., are topics 
which it is proposed to discuss. Wye 
shall continue to present the views of 
our best educators on the various 
points pertaining to schoo] manage- 
ment. 

II. MoRE THAN A PROFESSIONAL 


JOURNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
widen the interest felt in popular 
education in every State of the 
Union. An earnest co-operation 
must be secured among the friends of 





progress. Better school houses must 





be built and furnished. The School 
law must be made more and more 
adapted to our wants. Faithful teach- 
ers and school officers must be sus- 
tained. The County Superintend- 
ency, the vital element in our school 
system, must be sustained. All our 
power and influence will be devoted 
to these and kindred subjects. 

Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much 
to induce teachers, students, and 
parents to subscribe for and read the 
Journal. You can, ina single month, 
in this way, double the usefulness of 
the Journal. 


, EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS, 


We determined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country. which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousan4; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

‘The “Popular Educational Documents’? issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 

No. 1. Wat SHatn We Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Scrools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. ‘THe THEORY OF AMERICAN Ept- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Mlustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. ; 

No. 4. Women as TEACHERS. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion ot 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 


Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 





No. 6. How to Tracy Grocrapuy. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Rend before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracn Natura Scr-_ 


ENCE IN THE DisTRIcT ScHOOLs. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 
No. 8. Tue Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 


PUPILS FROM SCHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THe RIGHT AND THE PowWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
StaTE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC ScHOOLs. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THE State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PuBLis Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mopren Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman’s Work anD EpvucaTION 

In America. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 

_D. Bead before the State feachers’ As- 
sociation. 


No. 13. Synopsis oF Course or Stupy 
IN THE DistRIcT SCHOOLS. By William T. 


No. 14. SyiiaBus or Lessons 1x Natv- 
RAL Science. By Wm. Dbl 
For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EpucaTion. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. 
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Special Notices. 





Colorado and California, 

We are surprised that so many people 
go to the summer resorts of the North 
and East, when Colorado and California, 
with their fine hotels, beautiful scenery 
and invigorating climate present such 
wonderful attractions. The East offers 
nothing in comparison for health and 
pleasure. You can go to California or 
Colorado at reasonable rates, and in the 
must comfortable manner. The Missouri 
Pacific Through Line runs Pullman’s Pal- 
lace Cars from St. Louis, crossing the 
Missouri river on magnificent iron bridges 
at Kansas City and Council Bluffs, into 
the depot of the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Omaha, without change—and by the 
way, itis the only line which does it— 
and you go from Omaha to San Francisco 
all the way in elegant sleeping cars, and 
ean take in Mormondom—Salt Lake City 
—en route ifyou like. The fare from St. 
Louis to San Francisco by the Missouri 
Pacific Throngh Line is only $117 50. 

The Missouri Pacific and Kansas Pacific 
Colorado Line is selling excursion tickets 
from St. Louis to Denver and return, good 
for passage ninety days from date of sale 
at the extremely low rate of $75 each, and 
we are glad to see that many of our citi- 
zens are taking advantage of the generous 
reduction, and are going out to enjoy the 
luxuries of nature among the beautiful 
parks of the Rocky Mountains in Colora- 
do. The accomodations of this line are 
unequalled. Our advice to all is, ‘‘go 
West’’—don’t go East—and if you desire 
any further information on this subject. 
you may call upon or address E. A. Ford. 
General Passenger Agent, at 25 South 
Fourth street, or call at the ticket office of 
the Missouri Pacific Line, at 115 North 
Fourth street, and learn all about it. 
Nothing but reliable information dispen- 
sed at either office. The tricks resorted to 
“by some railroad lines are not practised 
by the “old reliable” Missouri Pacific 
Through Line. We commend it to our 
readers and the traveling public gener- 
ally. 


Vandalia ‘Line East. 

This is the irrepressible, first, and fast 
line to New York. First over the new 
bridge—fastest to New York. Look at 
these figures for time: Commercial Ex- 
press leaving St. Louis at 6:30 p. ni., will 
reach New York the second morning at 
9:55«a. m., being ahead of all its rivals. 

Morning Daylight Express leaves at 
7:15 a. m., and arrives at New York next 
evening at 9:25, nine hours in advance ot 


the fastest of its rlval lines. ‘Ticket office 
No. 218 North Fitth street. 
F. M. Colburn, Chas. E. Follett, 


Ticket Agent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 





Colorado Summer Excursions, 

Beginning May 15th, and continuing 
during the summer months, the Missouri 
Pacific Through Line will sell excursion 
tickets from St. Louis to Denver and re- 
turn at a great reduction from regular 
rates. For full particulars call on or ad- 
dress E. A. Ford, General Passenger 
Agent, No. 23 South Fourth street, St. 
Louis, Mo., or apply at ticket office, No. 
115 North Fourth street, St. Louis. Don’t 
forget the number. 





Excursion Tickets. 

The Chicago and Alton, and the Dlinois 
Central railroads, are now offering excur- 
sion tickets to all the favorite summer 
resorts of the Northwest, and to Boston 


and New York, at greatly reduced rates. | @q, 


Agents Wanted. 

AN ARTICLE oF MERIT.—The most in- 
genious little novelty of the age. The la- 
test improved. The magic combination 
Knife and Scissors Sharpener. The La- 
dies’ Favorite. No Grindstone, no Steel, 
no Whetstone wanted. The only Knife- 
Sharpener ever invented and patented that 
sharpens knives and scissors, and gives 
them a smooth, keen edge. Any person 
can use them by following the directions. 
One will be forwarded to any address post- | 
paid, with full directions, for 25c. 6,660 | 
were sold at the American Institute Fair, | 
New York, in six weeks. 

Address, J. J. RORER, 

United States Novelty Co., 
Room 7—103 Wells st., cor. West Water. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





It is the Duty 
of every lady to preserve her natural ad- 


ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A. | 
Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder, 


sale depot Olive and Ninth Sts. 





We are pleased to note an important 
change in the time schedule of this deser- 
vedly popular line, which took effect May 
25. The night express leaves at 6:45 p. m. 
arriving in Indianapolis at 4:15 a. m., with 
immediate connections for Cincinnati, 
Louisville and the South. By this fast 
train Eastern passengers are afforded ele- 
gant sleeping-car accommodations to 
Cleveland, without change, arriving at 
2:50 the following afternoon, in ample time 
for dinner and the favorite Lake Shore 
route to the East,—arriving in New York 
and Boston as guick as by any other line. 





PHonoGrapuic CLERKS procured for rail- 
road, telegraph, insurance, express, and 
shipping offices, Lawyers and Physicians, 
Mercantile and Manufacturing Houses, and 
in all other places or departments where 
much and rapid writing is required. By 
aid of a competent phonographic clerk, 
the correspondence or other writing which 
would ordinarily require a half day, may 
be dispatched in an hour. 

Clerks instructed in Phonography. This 
nstruction may be taken by mail. W. G. 
CHAFFEE, Teacher of Phonography, 
Oswego, N. Y. 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

The completion of the great iron bridge 
over the Missouri river at Boonville, ena- 
bles this popular line to offer still better 
facilities for the business between the 
Northeast and the great Southwest. 

Two daily trains will be run between 
Hannibal and points in the great Neosho 
valley, in direct connection with all lines. 
Also, two daily trains between St. Louis 
and points in Southern Kansas. 

For the Texas trade, new and better fa- 
cilities are offered. The rates have been 
greatly reduced, and arrangements have 
been made whereby through Pullman Pal- 
ace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, 
Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to Gal- 
veston, without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and 
the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, or Texas, 
should address Thomas Dorwin, general 
passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., for a cur- 
rect map, with time tables, rates of fare, 








and hot soda springs near Denver, give re- 


adds a transparent whiteness, makes the | newed life to the weary and restore health 
skin delicately soft, removes all tan or) to the sick. Don’t fail to take a trip over 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole-| the Kansas Pacific Railway, and if you 
| want a good home settle along its line. 

Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad. | 


Kansas Paciric Rattway.—This favo- 
rite line extends from Kansas City and 
Leavenworth through the fertile State of 
Kansas to Denver, in Colorado, 639 miles. 
Rare opportunities are offered to the pub- 
|lic for homes in a section of country un- 
surpassed for productiveness and health- 
fulness. 

The State Capitol, State University and 
State Agricultural College are located 
along its line, and the general educational 
facilities are unequaled. The reputation 
| of Kansas is unsurpassed as an agricultu- 
ral State. By referring to the United States 
agricultural reports, it will be seen that 
Kansas had a greater average yield to the 
jacre of the cereals than any other State, 
and at the great fruit fairs held at Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Boston and Albany, 
Kansas took the first premiums for the 
finest display of fruits. For the pleasure 
traveler or invalid, a varied and charming 








vantages, and improve as much as possi- | | landscape i is presented ; and the delightful 


| air of Colorado, and the celebrated warm 





Parlor Cars. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad has 
long been designated by the traveling pub- 
lic as the ** Old Reliable,” from the fact 
that its trains are always on time; and 
‘* Short Line,” because it is acknowledged 
to be the shortest possible route between 
Eastern cities and all principal cities and 
towns in the West. 

In addition to the splendid equipment of 
this favorite route, and in order to meet 
the requirements of its largely increasing 
first-class through passenger travel, this 
company are now building, in their shops 
in Hannibal, some of the finest parlor cars 
in the world, using nothing but the very 
best material in their construction. The 
interior arrangement is superb. Grand 
saloon, drawing room, state room, ele- 
gantly upholstered and decorated, Ladies’ 
toilet rooms, &c,, &., in fact, every thing 
the most fastidious could desire. 

One of these magnificent cars is to be 
attached to each day express train, and 
will be accompanied by polite and attent- 
ive conductors. 

The track is in the best possible condi- 
tion, a large portion of it having recently 
been re-laid with steel rails. Iron 
and stone bridges have taken the place of 
wood, and all other improvements condu- 
cive to the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons have been adopted. 


wishing to secure safety, comfort and 
speed, should be particular to ask for, and 
see that their tickets read, via the “ Old 
Reliable ” Hannibal & St. Jo. Short Line, 
which can be obtained at all principal of- 
fices of connecting lines. 





For a real, HOME-LIKE place to spend a 
few weeks-in the summer, and where you 
get good bathing, good air, good sea-food, 
good society, at reasonable prices, we 
know of no better place than the old tam- 
ily residence of Levi Thrall, Esq., at Quil- 
ford Puint, Conn. Drop him a line for 
particulars. 








BrEECH-LOADING SHoT Guns.— Genu- 
ine English double-barrel, steel, $150 to 
$250. 

English Granger and Muzzle loaders, $15 
to $150. 

Revolvers, 7-shot cartridge, $6; full nick- 





eled, $7. Send for price lists. 
RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis. 


Passengers going East or West, and]. 








New Clothing House, Corner of Fifth 
and Pine Streets. 

We have the pleasure to inform the pub- 
lic that our new stock of spring and sum- 
mer clothing is now ready for inspection, 
comprising an unusually large and attrac- 
tive line of goods, with many decided noy- 
elties in style. We have spared no pains 
this season to sustain our reputation for 
tasty, perfect-fitting and well-made goods, 
and trust also to be able to offer unusual 
inducements in prices, from the fact that 
our position has been such through the 
whole period of the recent monetary panic 
that we have been able to buy all ovr 
goods for prompt cash, which has, of 
course, given us, as buyers, great advan- 
tages. To the masses we would say, be- 
fore making spring purchases, call on us 
and be convinced that we are selling the 
finest goods at lower prices than any house 
in town. 

F. W. HUMPHREY & CO., 
Corner of Fifth and Pine. 


For Fring Boots anp SHoss or to have 
them made to measure, go direct to the 
retail department of Brolaski & Co.’s Shoe 
Factory, No. 414 Market st., up one short 
flight of steps. Boots footed, and all kinds 
of repairing done. 














WORCESTER ’s 


DICTIONARIES. 





Vienna, 1873, Medal of Merit. 


ViENNA, Austria, Aug. 2, 1873. 
It gives me great pleasure to report that the 
Medal of Merit has been awarded to your firm 
in consideration of the publication of the series 
of Worcester’s Dictionaries, and in my judg- 
ment itis an honor well deserved. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
U. 8. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are for sale by book- 
sellers generally, and by 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


Publishers, Boston. 





Great Oriental Tea Company. 


upWe effer to the Public the finest assort- 
ment otf Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc., to be found 
in the West, which we can sell at retail at whole- 
sale prices. Wekeep as a specialty the finest 
teas imported. For the accommodation of our 
customers, we keep a general stock of Fine Gro- 
ceries, which we will sell at lowest retail prices. 


We invite a trial of our articles. 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
Book BINDER, 


Blank Book Manufacturer 


NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 
(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
der. Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 





PATENT LEGS & ARMS 


t Reduced ¥ 
ae patie putting on pe practically 
gre? the leg before purchasin; 
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SUMMER BOARD AT THE SEASIDE. 








The subscriber would announce to his friends and patrons and the public, that his 
house is again open to receive a few first-class summer boarders who desire a quiet, 
homelike place, and every attention paid which will make it pleasant and attractive. 

Boats for pleasure-seekers. Fishing parties accommodated at short notice. 

References given, and a personal interview or references required. 

For terms, address 


LEVI Ww. THRALIZ,, 
Cuilford, New Haven County, Conn. 


Paris Chalybeate Springs. 








These well-known and justly celebrated Medicinal Springs are situated in Lawrence county, 
Southwest Missouri, twenty miles trom springfield, in an elevated and healthful region, surroun- 
ded by beautiful and picturesque scenery. 


A DAILY LINE OF HACKS 


Will run from the livery stable of H. F. Denton, opposite the Metropolitan Hotel, Springfield, to 
the Springs. Every attention will be given to the comfortable conveyance of invalids to and from 
the Springs. 

the proprietor regards itas unnecessary to publish certificates, but refers to the following per- 
sons, who can speak from their own know _— Hon. John 38. Phelps, Major R. McElhany, 
Judge T. A. Sherwood, Springtield; Col. C. W. Thrasher, Neosho; Judge B. L. Hendrick, Mt. 
Vernon, and the ep of Southwest Missouri generally. hg | effort will be made to render the 
guests comfortable during their stay. on moderate. For full particulars address the pro- 
prietor. E, G. PARIS, Paris Springs, Lawrence county, Mo. 


PRIiCETHb UuristT 


D. APPLETON & CO'S 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 











b 
8 
aes 
: a. as. 
a 406063 «BES 
o i o=3 
2 aa eee 
D,.. KOEI 6 PYMOTY GIOURERUINY, 5005 noc cnc nbers, wcanrensnesiscigees g 90 3 4 $ 60 
Il. Ws Se EI SII oo cine pet ccincs cneevecene sep 1 50 15 1 00 
It. rT Grammar schoul Geography..............2.-eceeceeees 175 84% 117 
II. “6 EE ag. on kann ks 3 opens ss etnas¥eve Cele Re s6dee te iaes 1 60 80 1 06% 
Gusekembos’ Prithary GramMar ............ 0. .c.cccccscscccescccees inte 50 25 33 
he English rrr Soe ceccccecsccccvccecssosouscocecs 90 45 60 
ss First Lessons in Composition ..................2.....0005 90 45 60 
se Course of Composition and Rhetoric....................4. 1 50 75 1 00 
Gillespie’s Land Surveying: DEEYPESTEPRT TT rei creer ere eee ee Ss AO TCE 20 
Quackenbos’ Elementary History ...............0ccceceeee ec eeeeeeeeeees 75 37% 50 
ss SONOS] HIGtOTY.. ... 00. cessssescccsisvccdcce-cccvecscccesisses 175 8% 117 
Guizot’s History of Civilization ................c.ccccccccccccccce eeeeee y ae i 00 
Winslow’s Mural Vhilosophy............ A ROPE PRE ES ok. ae ae Se 1 00 
Lockyer’s Astromomy ..........6...-cssccccccsccccccnsccccvcecccsceceees 175 87% 117 
oo ovis Sou 5.60.00 0050.0 ona.e¥s'caee ces. nce sah ep eeet Mion Bene fia 1 00 
. otk s owe cack sana® Se ehay 360ke 4s 9 scemanses enemas 4ase EEO it Jeeves 117 
Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy .................ccccccecsecscee coecees 175 8734 117 
Science s’rimers, CACN........ .....eeeeeeeeeseeeeeceeeerceeeeereesteneees 50 25 33% 
TE IIE... 0 A SASa5 da Gel eines Sebee these Go cecsva ck eeeceegote. 175 81% 117 
_ CURED BOE MOO coco c ere cccec sn sccccsecesnscsenccscccevesuce 1 00 50 66 
<< 3a scl 5, Nae RPE EAE I ES RO A” OTT PPI 1 50 75 100 
Kruri’s Drawing Books—Part I, each................eeececeecseseeeeres 20 10 13 
ee 4s PR TRRPOMNS bcos ic0 se Scics Tone « SaeS ected ens 5 12% 16% 
Abn’s German GramimeaP. .......:..--+-cccrscsececcccveccctcccccceseseves 1 00 50 6635 
Harknes’ Introductery Latin Book .............-.ssceseeeeceeeeeeeeccues 1% 63 83 
es BOG AOGEE, 6000005 cscccese 1 50 75 1 00 
cs Latin Grammar......... 1 50 75 1 00 
$$ Caesar’s Commentaries .. 1 50 75 1 00 
oe Kei ea cencivaice suveceecesevcresspes 1 50 75 1 00 


For specimen copies or further particulars, address 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 


407 NORTH FOURTH STREET: ST. LOUIS, MO. 








The Tllinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


The Best North and South Line 
IN IOWA. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minne- 
sota Railway. 


WO passenger trains each way daily except 
Sunday, connecting with trains of the Chi- 
cago, Burlin on and Quincy Railway at Bur- 
ee Going north, 8:l5a. m. BST m. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway at 
West Liberty 


Its central location, its elegant and commodi- 
ous new building, now occupied; its tull corps 
of competent instructors; its regular college 
classes and rapidly increasing Alumni; its com- 
plete and systematic course of study, classical] 
and scientific, regular and elective; its mild and 
wholesome discipline; its high mural tone, and 
non-sectarian, positive religious culture, all re- 
commend this institution to those desiring an 
education. tes and gentlemen admitted to 
equal privileges. Terms reasonable. For full 


—going north, 11:35a.m.11:25 p.m. 
Chicago orthwestern Railway at Cedar 
Rapids—going north, 1:30 a. m. 1:45 p. m., 
ing the best route through lowa from Chi- 
cago to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Austin 
St. Paul, and all parts of Northern Lowa and 
Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
Air Brakes on all nger trains. Sleeping 
cars on all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
and all information ge! Agents of thev. R. 


particulars address the president 
I. &P.R’y, C.&N. W.R’y, C._, B. & Q. R’y. Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D. 
W.W. WALKER, WM.GREENE, 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Ill. 
Gen’! Sup’t. Gen’l Ma 





C. J. Ives, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


EAU’ IFUL WO \IEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the moat ee of all ieee ange 
Samples free at drug stores. mail + 
Boxes 2 cents. 8. PALMER 

12 Platt Street, New York. 





"ees wanted for all departments and 
for mutual introductions.. Address the Amr. 
School Union, 737 Broadway, N. Y 


da; . " 
$5220 ec eittson & Co-,Fortiand, Maine: 





ders. 
cents. 





E'or the 


BEST GOODS, 


Latest Styles, 


Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Alg) a full stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


. AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods, 
Which we make up to order. 
NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 








‘When everything else fails the htto bei 
Diamond Catarrh Remed, ” says one w! 
cures the worst cases of Nasa! it, At Proprietors’ expense. 





« xtracts from Le ters and Testimonials. 

Chies¢o, 787 W Lake S:., April 24h, 1872, “Have had Catarrb 
for two yas, One botl: of your Diamond Catarrh R. medy 
vu frely relieved me from cold wand catarrh.” O.M, Babcock. 

“Cur d me: ffectually." Jo n R. Harrett, Bookbinder, Ch cage. 

P aluma, Cal., Dee, 23,1812. “Your D.C. R. ia astouishin 
every one arvund her." E, Jameson. 

ca onies, Ili., Sept 22d, 1873. “We think ft is the best Reme- 
dy now bef se the public. Itoughtt. bein every family. Please 
send it [1 doz.} as soon as ;ossible.”" R. E.Shimmin, Grain 
Deal r. ‘The best medicine I ever used for Catarrh."’ Mrs. R. 
K. Shimm n. 

Aurora, Tll., May 14th, 1871. ‘I have used medicines that were 
highly r-commended, none of which did me any geod un i) I use’ 
you Diamond Ca arrh Remedy, and that gave ue immediate relief, 
a dl now consider mys If permune: tly cured.” W. 8. Smi b. 

La Porte, lud., May 18th, 1872, “Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear Sir: I 
have used your Dia ond Catarrh R medy in ms p ae ice during 
tne p st year, and find ‘t far sup rior to any and every other 

re: ment for cure: f C#tarrh. It will certainly do all you elaim 
ori” Yours ruly.Ge .M. Dakin, Vv. D 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. 


PRIVATE Select School of High Grade, 
for young ladies. The seminary is advan- 
tageously located in the most beautiful and 
healthy of the suburbs of St. Louis, on a com- 
manding eminence overlooking the city. The 


Ample and Beantifal Grounds, 


The Well Arranged Buildings, the Healthful 
surroundings, the Thorough Grade of Scholar- 
ship Enforced, the 


Prudent and Careful Discipline, 


The scrupulous “nua to Moral Culture, and 
e 


Experienced Board of Instructors, 


all render this Seminary worthy ot patronage. 
The object is to make the seminary a safe 


HOME FOR THE YOUNC. 


Academic year begins in September and closes 
in June; $350 will meet necessary expenses for 
the school year. For further particulars refer 
to the principal, B.T. BLEWETT, AM., 

720 N. Fourth st., cor. of Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 





TIME TABLE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


LEAVE ATcHisoN—West—Mail and Express, 
No. 1, 12:40 p. m ; Passenger, No. 3,7:00p. m 

ARRIVES AT ATCUISON—Mail and Express, No. 
2, 1:55 p. m.; Stock Express, No. 4, 11:45a. m. 

Leave TopeKka—West—Mail and Express, No. 
$520 P- m.; Passenger, No. 3, 12:20 a. m.; 
Local Freight, No. 5, 9a. m. 

ConnecTions—At Emporia, with M., K. & T. 
Railroad for Humboldt, Parsons, Vinita, Deni- 
son, and all points in Texas. 

At Wichita, with Southwestern Stage Compa- 
ore Line for Belle Plain, Caldwell, Arkansas 
City, Turkey Creek, Cheyenne Agency, Wichita 
Agency and Fort ~ill. 

At Granada, Colorado, with Barlow & Sander- 
son’s Stage Line for Pueblo, Trinidad, Max- 
well’s, Las Vegas, Fort Union, Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, etc. 





s 





HAVE-- 
HAVE YOU-- 
HAVE YOU, SEEN 


Estell's Programme Clock for Schools? 


It is a superior eight-day time piece, and easily 
set to strike the teacher’s programme of exer- 
cises. A wonderful yet simple piece of appara-‘ 
tus. Price, $14, $18 and $25. Send forcircular. 


Guy ott’s Series of School Maps. 


Superior to any other in existence. 
ries. 


Four se- 
Prices, $18 00, $25 00, $38 50 and $71 00. 


PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES 


Illustrate more practical points than any other 
globe made. Where known, none others will 
be used. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


The very best and strongest furniture manu- 
factured. We want 


ONE ACENT 


In each county in the West for the above and 
other school supplies. A rare chance for live 
teachers to make money during vacation. 


Write us NOW for particulars and terms. 


HADLEY BROTHERS & KANE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





1}The attention of Boards of Education, Su- 
perintendents and Teachers is invited to the fol- 
lowing: 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


I. H. BUTLER &CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The New American Etymology. 
The Etymological Reader. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
The Scholar’s Companion. 
Tenney’s Geology. 

Bingham’s Latin and English Series 
Smith’s English Grammar. 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker. 


Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 





Special Rates for Introduction. 


ADDRESS : 
|. H, BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
wgrSend for Illustrated Catalogue.-€% 





JUST PUBLISHED FROM THE LATEST AUTHORITIES, 


To Meet the Wants 


SUCH DISTRICTS 


AS AKE UNABLE TO 


SUPPLY THEMSELVES 


WITH THE REGULAR EDITION OF 


Camp’s Maps, 


WE HAVE PREPARED 


A CHEAPER SET, 


Camp’s New 


bee - MAPS have been carefully prepared 


by one of the most 
They combine in a single set, the excellences of PHYSICAL A 


— BY THE— 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co. 


CAMP’S NEW SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS 
WOR DN 
TE8. % Se 





| 
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In Every Way Like the Others, 


Except that the Maps of 


KUROPE 


AND THE 


UNITED STATES 


Are on a smaller scale. And Map 9 (Physical 
Map of the World on Mercator’s Pro. 
jection) is omitted. The set thus 
embraces eight Maps. 


For Prices, see below. 


Physical and Political Outline Maps, 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION.) 


tical educators in the country, and are offered to the public with confidence that they are the BEST OUTLINE MAPS published. 
D POLITICAL WALL MAPS, and present all the important characteristics of each continent and country so far as they <n he 


represented to the eye. They are finely engraved from ORIGINAL DRAWINGS made from the latest and best authorities, and are printed and colored in such a magner as to exhibit clearly and detinicely the 


ph sical features and 
ILROADS OF 


1. They are new and authentic, showing the latest Geographical Discoveries and Political changes in every part of the world. 2. 


litical divisions of the Earth 


._ The lines are distinct, and the boundaries of Cities and Towns, and the physical aspects of each division are plainly indicated. 
HE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE are accurately laid down. The Maps contain ail that is important for a student to learn of local geography. 


THEIR IMPORTANT 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


THE PRINCIPAL 
t 


They are engraved ina style which cannot fail to satisfy the most 


critical eye; the lines all have the sharpness of copper-plate work, and are so skillfully graduated as to give suitable prominence to every object, from any degree of strength desired, to the finest and most 


delicate shading. 3. 
details of little value, 


They embrace a judicious selection of such of the most im 
4 They are strictly Outline Ma; 


» giving no names of places or objects, but having numbers inste: 


portant geographical facts as classes generally will learn with profit, without requiring a great expenditure of time and labor on 
“4 referring to corresponding numbers prefixed to the names given inthe Key. 5. 


The Mountain Systems are beautifully delineated, in a style never before equaled, and with such fullness and truthfulness to nature as to convey a very correct idea of the mountainous character of cach country; 


there are no other school maps that can compare with them inthis feature. 6. 


produced, while the Politi 
with the land, and 
Volcanic Regions, Isothermal Lines, 


Currents, Wind Currents, and Rain Districts. 


Maps are designed to be used in connection with any text-book on ne: The set is accompanied 
s valuable su 


facts and to thoroughly elucidate the whole subject. 


No. 1. The Hemispheres. 
> a orth America ..... 
“ 3. The United States, Do: 
and Newfoundland ............. seavile 
« 4. South America..... shenee beoceesecesesoes 


Backed with Muslin, Colored, Bound, 


“ “ “ “ 





It also contain: 


ggestions for wsing Ourline Maps, and a 


y a Key, inters 


THE SET COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING MAPS: 


in neat wood case with lock and key, an extra charge of $5 oo. 





They combine all the essential characteristics and advantages of both Physical and Political Outline Maps; the principal bodies 
of land and water on ny oa of the globe, and the mountains, lakes, rivers, and other natural features of each continent, are represented with a clearness and beaut 
Divisions are made equally distinct by the coloring; the various bodies of water are all represented by a beautiful blue tin', that presents a 
atly adds to the conspicuousness of such features of Physical Geography as cannot be shown appropriately in connection with the Political Divisions, including Hydrographic Basins, 
The Principal Railroads in the United States and Europe are accurately laid down, showing the main lines of 
communication between the chief cities in each country, and furnishing valuable aid for many interesting and highly beneficial exercises in topical instruction in connection with traveling facilities. 
rsed with lists of questions culculated to direct the pupil’s min 
autifully-colored and correct engraving of each Map of the series. 


greatly surpassing anything ever 
easing and strongly-marked contrast 


8. These 
to the more important 


eoeeeee39xX 50 in | No, Fy NEB a os spe suds ionnecapsntaeccdnes anes t's pov etieeneneaieed gab side atiestddeguss Ue 50 x §0 in. 
i “ 6 Asia 25 x 39 in. 
sts rg Africa... ...ccccccccccccccccccces PITTSITTITTITI TTT TTT ee ooe0e25 X 39in. 
“ 8. Oceanica, with a separate Map of the Sandwich Islands.............00eeseeeeeeeeeee 25 x 30 in. 
Coeccvesccecsce ebece ove -| ** g. Physical Map of the World, on Mercator’s Projection. ..............eseeeeeeseeess+++30 X §0 in. 
PRICE OF THE MAPS AND KEY. 
with Rings for suspension in neat Portfolio................... eocccccccceesscssesece pvecscece on pune bees bopebe ey $25 co 
bd varnished and mounted Ie waccake pau te ccvel erceeench nase ee OSS a ee $30 00 or smaller size 23 00 
‘ . “ 


aa Correspondence is respectfully soLiciTED in reference to these New Maps, and the most liberal terms will be given to Teachers and Boards of Education ordering School Merehandize. Address, 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co., 915 & 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONIALS. 
We subjoin a few from the multitude of highly commendatory letters that have been received, to show the estimation in which these Maps are held by experienced and competent Educators : 


From Wisconsin Journal of Education, edited by 
Hon. Samuel Fallows, State Superintendent of 
— Instruction : 

‘These Maps have been porpesedts an experienced 
and practical educator, Hon. David N. Camp, late 
Principal of the Connecticut Normal School, and 
State Superintendent. A full set may be seen in 
this office, and the design and workmanship are in 
all respects equal to the best before the educational 
public. The plan is to combine all the essential 
characteristics and advantages of both Physical and 
Political Outline Maps. The principal railroads of 
both Europe and the United States are indicated. 
These Maps may be used with any text-book or 
geography, but have a key which accompanies them. 


State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
Departmevt of Instruction, Providence, R. I., 
Dec. 19, 870: 

Gentlemen— Accept my hearty thanks for the 
donation of a set of Camp's Physical and Political 
Outline Maps, for the use of this office. I am de- 
lighted with the clearness and distinctness of feature, 
with the marked representation of mountains, lakes 
and rivers, and the beauty of coloring which gives 
character and value to the whole. They are the best 
Maps I have examined, and I shail be glad to re. 
commend them for introduction in our common 
schools. Our teachers and school officers will 
examine them at my office, and I trust will be 
induced to order them for many of their schools. 

Yours truly, T. W. BICKNtLL, 
Com. Pub. Schools. 


From H. W. Fisher, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Bedford county, Pa. : 
They are hung in my office and are the subject of 
favorable comment by all teachers and school offi- 
cers that have examined them. 


From ha G. Fee, Supt. Schools, Washington 
county, Pa.: 
They are su to any I have ever seen. The 
gaith icquedinn. dome isan colors brilliant, 








and delineations of mountains surpass anything in 
the map line, in my opinion. 





Hupson, Micn., Jan 12, 1871. 

_ Gents: Camp’s New Maps, after a thorough trial 
in our schools, prove to entirely satisfactory. 
sce Fane attractive to pupils and intelligible to 
teachers. Coloring the water blue is novel as well 
as natural The best method is, indicating eleva- 
tion by engraving rather than by coloring, as in 
Camp’s. econsider Camp’s the most perfectly 
and sensibly gotten up Maps we have ever seen. 
The size is convenient, the engraving elegant, the 
topography accurate, the coloring tasty, finish ex- 
cellent, and material the best. 

E. G. REYNOLDS, A.M.., Prin. Union Schools. 


From Prof Ebenezer Knowlton, Principal of Rin- 
con Grammar School, San Francisco, California : 
We have Camp’s Outline Maps in this school 

Our teachers like them better then any we have ever 

used, for the following reasons: 1. Accuracy and 

distinctness of outline 3. Freedom from unneces- 
sary and confusing detail 3. Extreme delicacy 
and beauty of tinting 4. Unusual fineness of en- 
graving, especially «f the mountains In all these 
important particulars, Camp’s Maps aid in the 
teaching and learning of Geography 


r than any | 
others we know of. 
From A. J. Abbott, Principal Public Schools, 
Glenwood, Iowa, Feb. 15, 1871: 
I take t pleasure in stating that from a care- 


ful examination of Camp’s New Outline Maps, I 
—_ them superior te any others now in gen- 
eral use. 





From Hon, Z. F. Smith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Kentucky, Frankfort, 
February 1, 1871: 

From the examination I have been able to give 
them, I think them admirable in the accuracy and 
distinctness of the Outlines given, and in the selec. 
tien of objects and features of interest and import. 





ance to the pupil. 


credit onthe author Iregard these Maps as of 


great merit, and shall expect to see them become a | 


popular success, 


From C. W. Heywood. Supt. Schools, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Feb 7, 1871: 
We are using Camp’s New Outline Maps in our 
school, and Ih 
them superior to any Maps with which I am ac- 
quainted. They are up to the times, and contain all 


In the make up and execution | 
they are a!l that could be asked, and reflect great | 


ave no hesitation in pronouncing | 


features would be lost, in aiding the memory of the 

upil of Geography. Your large map of the 
World, on Mercator’s Projection of Europe and the 
United States, should be in every schooi room, and 


| the entire series would be useful in every class-room 


where Geography is taught. 





rom Hon. Warren Johnson, Supt. Public Instruc- 

tion, Maine: 

The Outlines are correct and distinct, the tints 
marked, not glaring, while the whole cartography is 
pleasing o4 5 indicates faithful workm«nshi 


. 5 
the recent political changes and geographical dis- | wish they adorned the wails of every schoolhouse 


coveries. 
the scholar ‘> learn in local Geography is embodied 
in these Maps. 


From §. Findlay, Supt. of Public Schools of | 


Akron, O.; Office of Sup’t of Pubtic Schools, 

Akron, O, Jan 24, 1871: 

I have examined a set of Camp’s Wall Maps, and 
have no hesitation in saying that I think them well 
adapted to the wants of our common schools. 1 
know of no Maps which I can more cheerfully 
commend to the teachers and Boards of Education 
of Country Schools. 


From Hon. Henry Barnard, late National Com. 
missioner of Education, at Washington, January 
21,1871: 

Gentlemen—I thank you for the opportunity you 
have given me to examine the Physical and Political 
Outline Maps Pas issued by you under the super- 
vision of Prof. Camp They seem to me admira- 
bly got up for Wall and Class purposes, to brin 
out distinctly and accurately the great division o 
land and water, the mountain systems and river 
courses, the boundaries and capita s of nations, so 
that the pupils can readily associate the n+me of 
each, by the law of position, size, conformation, 
etc , better than any series to’ which my attention 
has been called. You have wisely avoided over. 
loading your maps with too much detail, by which 
the great purposes of mere outline and 





I think nearly all that is important for | in our State. 





Rocxkrorp, Itv., Jan., 1871. 
Camp’s New Outline Maps would be a great aid 
to any live teacher in teaching Geography, and their 
compact, neat, clear, economical form brings them 
within the reach of most schools 
O. F. BALBOUR, 
JAS. H_BLODGETT, 
Principals Schools, 





JACKSONVILLE, ILL , Jan., 1871, 
I consider Camp’s New Outline Maps far superior 
to any I have ever seen. 
J. M. OLCOTT, Supt City Schools, 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 22, 1872. 
Camp’s New Physical and Political Outline Maps 
are received, and I note at once in these Maps, gen- 
eral accuracy of contour and natural features, espe 
cially in the representation of mountain systems, a 
proper medium between plethora and meagerness of 
details, superior colering and finish, and 
mechanical execution. € separate Physical Map. 
on Mercator’s Projection, adds much to the value ot 
the series. Il regard them as ranking among the 
most deserving appliances of their class, now so 
much in use in our schools. 
NEWTON BATEMAN, 
Supt. Pub. Inst 
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Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


THE ROUTE DIRECT 
From CHICAGO to OMAHA, 
From CHICAGO to MILWAUKEE, 
From CHICAGO to SHEBOYGAN, 
From CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. 
From CHICAGO to MADISON, 
From CHICAGO to GREEN BAY, 
From CHICAGO to MARQUETTE, 
From CHICAGO to SIOUX CITY, 
From CHICAGO to YANKTON, 
From CHICAGO to Geneva Lake, 
From CHICAGO to FREEPORT, 
From CHICAGO to DUBUQUE, 

Is VLA ‘THis 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY! 
In Going North, Northwest or West, 


You cannot go amiss if you. buy your tickets 


VIA THIS ROUTE. 
See that your Tickets Read via 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


This is the Pioneer Koutetoandtrom 
CAnirOnmNaA aud the PACAP AC p2nOrn. 














Full information in regard to this 
Route wail ve cneerfully iurnismed wy 
ail Tacwxet Agents in the hast, West, 
Nortn or South. 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
MARVIN HUGHIAT'S, Gen’) sup’t. 


EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MARKS.—*Sun- 
day excepted. touturday excepted. {monday 
jpeay. saturday and monday exvepted. 
Daily. 








CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY.— 
City offices, 62 Clurk street. sherman House. 
and 7) Canal, corner madison street. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DEPOT COR. 

WELLS AND KINZIE STS, 


Depart. Arrive. 

Pacific Express............ *1W:loam *3:lo pm 
Dubuyue bx. via Clinton.*10:15 am *3:15 pm 
Dubuque Ex., via Clintuntl0:45 p m i ®lm 
Omaha Night oail......... tlU:4>p m 46:30 am 
Sterling 1 ussenger........ *3:40 p m *11:00 a m 
St. Uharles and bigin Acc. *5:lop m *3:4) am 
FREEPORT LINE—DEPOT COR. WELLS AND KINZIE 
Maywood lassenger...... 7:30am 9:15 am 
Freeport and Dubuque Ex *9:lo a m *3:35 p m 
Freeportand Dub’ye Pass *9:15 pm *6:15 a m 
Elmhurst rassenger..... *12:00 m *1:45 pm 
Rockford und Fux River.. *4:00 p m *10:49 a m 
Junction Passenger....... *5:30 pm *38:15 am 

and 7:00 p m 
Lombard Passenger...... *6:10 pm *6:00 am 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Milwaukee «ussenger..... *3:00 a m *10:30 a mM 
Milwaukee Express....... *9:30 am *4:00 pm 
Afternoun Express....... *5:00 pm *7:30 pm 
Evanston Passenger...... *11:45 am *1:55 pm 
Highland rark Accom.... §1:00 p m te pm 
Milwaukee Night Express §11:v0 pm §5:00 a m 
MILWAUKKE Div .—Depot corner Wells and Kinzie. 
Kvanstun sussenger...... *11:45a m *2z:0 pm 
Kenosha Passenger........ 4:lup m *9:0u a m 
Luke Forest Puscenger.... *5:30 pM *7:55 a m 
Waukegan Passenger..... *6:z0p mM *8:25 a m 
Highland Park Passenger *9:00 pm *7:15 4» m 
WISCONSIN DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie 
Green Bay Lxpress....... 9:15am *7:0 pm 
St. ¢ aul vassenger........ *lu:ww am *4:00 p m 
St. Paul & Winona Pass..tluv:v0 pm {7:00 a m 
Marquette Express........ *9:30 pm *6:35 a m 
Janesville 1 assenger...... *3:3. p m *lv:50 a Mm 
Woodstuck i assenger.... *4:45 p m *10:10 a m 
Barrington Passenger.... *6:25 pm *7:45 a m 
Barrington Passenger.... *8:30 am *5:10 p m 

w ihNNETT. Gen. Pass. Ag’t. 





SEWING MACHINES 


New Double Barrelled BkREECH-LOADING SHOT 
Guns, Snap and Positive Action, with patent 
Joint Check, a maurvel of beauty, finish and cheap- 
ness; celebrated REMINGTON RIFLES opted 

y NINE DIFFEREXT GOVERNMENTS and renown- 

throughout the world for military, hunting 
and target purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, 
METALLI€ CaRTRIDGES, &c. 
Also, Manufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE 
to which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGBESS,”’ 
the highest order of medal awarded at the late 

ienna Exposition; also received the eirst and 
only premium over all othe: machines at the great 
Central New York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This ma- 
chine has sprung rapidly inte favor, as the BgsT 
MADE MACHINE in the world, and i 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL OLL FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


Coa] Oil Lamps, 


FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUSES. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPEFITTINGS. 


Public and Private Buildings fitted up 


with STEAM, GAS and WATER 


Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 


country. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Big Boot, 


1028 & 1080 BROADWAY. 


The Cheapest and Best Place in the 
City to buy your Boots & Shoes, 





BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1637. amt 
8a or Bells of Co) T an 2, 
Ba ows with the ten HoteryHang” 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 


arranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cinciunaté, 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 












: 






Utility and Strength combined. 


With Strength. 
& Capacity & Speed 
3 equal to any, 

gardiess of cost. 

With Semi-G_iving Feed, § 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener All other Machines 
require te movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Two! Hence it is@ 
gymbel of simplicity and strength. For tull partic- 
nlars send for Circular—then buy no other until you 
see the Machine, for “' seeing is believing.” Agents 
wanted inerery town in the county lf are sent 
with the crder the balancecanbeC OD. Agents 
mnet pay full price torsincle Machines, per centage 
on first fo be ded ct-d w' om six Machines are paid 
for. Term wirh order, or C. 


SIPOlL OY) JO P¥OsL OWOS{JOL OU 





important to the Public. 


Your attention is invited to the many unequaled 
advantages offered by the 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 
aoe great Through Passenger and U.S. Mail 
oute) to those who intend going East. 
This line running from 


Saint Louis, 

(The great Metropolis of the West of over 400,000 
inhabitants) through the states of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio, a distance of over 30 miles to 
Louisville, Ky. and Cincinnati, Ohio, has the 
well reputation of being one of the best 
managed and equipped roads in the West, and cer- 
tainly deserves the patronage of all who desire a 
safe and pleasant journey over a line which is first 
class in all respects. 

its curs are of the latest pattern, well ventilated 
and plentifully Fg apa with water; its trains 
are accompanied by courteous employes 3_ its 
track is smooth and second to none, which taken 
with the fact that itis the shortest line between 


t nis Loulaville an incinnati. 
enables its trains (which run through entire with- 
out change) to make the quickest time with per- 
fect safety, and direct connections at Louisville 
and Cineinnati, for the 


EAST AND SOUTH. 

The trains of this compuny now run into Louis- 
ville over the Great [ron Railway Bridge across 
the Ohio r—*, and landing passengers in the 
heart of thesity andin the new Union et 
connecting With trains of the L. and N. and G. 
8. R. R. without change. 


All trains of this line between St. Louis 
and Cincinnati runevery day, connecting direct 
with daily trains east of Cincinnati. A daily 
line of Pullman’s finest palace sleeping cars 
leave St. Louis on the night express for Louis- 
ville, for Cincinnati, also for Washington and 
Baltimore, by the M. and C. ani B. and V. rail- 
roads, and for New York by the A. & G. W. 
and Erie railways, without change or detention 
of any nature, connecting direct for Philadel- 
phia, Boston and all principal eastern cities. 

Excursion tickets to the far-famed medical 
springs of Virginia, and famous resorts of the 
Kast will be on sale at greatly reduced rates dur- 
ing the summer. 


Purchase gy tickets by St. Louis and the Pi- 
oneer O. and M. Line, and you will not regret it. 
R. T. BRYDON, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 





BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka & Sata Ke Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 

Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


Te FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

IT IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

wc For circular and general information, ad- 
dress A. E. TOUZALIN, 

MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Everything for schools at our new store. Call 
on or address for price lists, circulars, &c, 


Western Publishing 
AND 





School Furnishing Co., 


915 and 917 North Sixth street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Photograpns. 
Vey ee wishing beautiful pictures of them- 

selves or friends, cannot do better in St. Louis 
than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 
Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near 
the Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction is guar- 
anteed or no charge. 





p the 
best COMBINATION of food qualities namely, light 


running, smooth, rapid, noiseless, durable, with per- 
Sect stich. 
frend for Circulars 


EK. REMINGTON & SONS 
Lion, N. Y. 
New York Offices 281 Broadway and 394 Bowery. 


‘ 





y mail, 12 cents. SO. 
street, New 


IMPLES, T/ N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all unsightly or distressing skin 
seases, are cured by ? \LMER’s LOTION 


fries $1 per bottle. Samples free at Drug stores. 


LON PALMER, 12 Platt 
York. 








toa 





Teachers W to supply vacancies in 
Public Schools, Academies, and Female semi- 
naries in the different States. Send for Mutual 
Plan. Address ‘‘ American Educational Union’’ 
787 Breadway, N. Y. 


Your Route to Texas 1s via the 


Houston and ‘Texas Central R’y 


AND ITS CONNECTIONS: 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R’y 
AND THE 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 
Via Hannibal or St. Louis, and the 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf R., 


via Kansas City and Fort Scott, connecting at 
Red River City with the 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 


Offer the best routes to and through Texas, 
reaching all prominent points in the State: 
Sherman, Dallas, Corsicana, 
Waco, Calvert, Hearne, 
Bryan, Hempstead, Austin, the 

Capital, Houston, Galveston, and to San Anto- 
nio, via Austin, the latter being the nearest 
point therete via rail. 

33-Pullman palace drawing-room and sleep- 
ing cars run through from St. Louis to Housont 
without change, and but one change from Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 


For Passengers from the North, East and West. 


Leave Chicago—C B & Q R...... ..... 10:00 pm 
Arrive Quincy—Q A &StLR.......... 9:40 am 
Arrive Hannibal—M K & T R’y........ 10:30am 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & T R’y.......... 5:40 pm 
Leave St. Louis—Mo Pac Ry en ewanees 8:30am 


Arrive Sedalia—M K & TR’y............ 5:4)pm 
Leave St. Louis—Atlantic & Pac R’y, 10:254m 
Arrive Vinita—M K & TR’y............ 4:45am 
Leave Kansas City—M RFs & G R....5:10pm 
Arrive Fort scott—M K & T R. 11:45 pm 
Arrive Denison—H & TCR d 













3:5u p m 

Sherman... 4:45 pm 

*¢ McKinney 6:35 pm 
’ Dallas ..... ..8:335 pm 
ae Corsicana . 11:40pm 
Le Bremond. . ..3:48 am 
Hearne ... 6:00 am 
_ Hempstead te am 
Austin....... . 6:50 p m 

98.1. TQUMCOM 6555 b.00'els noe coces's vevek 12:00 noon 
#8 Co Re NS Hay. 3:00 pm 


Tickets can be obtained and baggage checked 
through at all prominent points in the United 
states and Canadas. J. DURAND 

J.W 7 Generai Superintendent. 

General Ticket Agent, Houston, Texas. 





Vandalia Route 


BAST. 


TRAINS DAILY 


LEAVE ST. LOUIS 


WITH PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE 
aaTol 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


Chicago, 
Columbus, 


Pittsburg. 
Philadelphia, — 
Baltimore, 


Washington 
and New York, 


on arrival of trains from the West. Only one 
change to Cleveland, Baffaloand Boston. Tick- 
ets are for sale at the company’s office, northeast 
corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets,St Louis, 
and at the principal railway offices in the West. 
CHARLES BABUOCK, C. E. RUSSELL, 
South. Pass. Agt., Wes’n ray 


Dallas, Texas. 
TOHN E. SIMPSON, CHAS. E. ILLE 











. Supt., In lis.  Gen.Pass * 
— a sl, 
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Books that are Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO 


654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Readers. 


Sheldon’s Illustrated primmer, 60 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated First Reader, 80 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader, 190 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Third Reader, 224 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fourth Reader, in press. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fifth Reader, in prepa- 
ration. 


Arithmetics. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages. 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 903 pages. 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages. 


Ceographies. 


Guyot’s Elementary Geography, 96 pages. 
Guyot’s intermediate Geography, 118 pages. 
Guyot’s Grammar School Geography. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, 124 pages. 


Penmanship. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy Books. 
Primary Series, 5 Nos. 
Advance Series, 3 Nos. 


Philosophy and Chemistry. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments, 85 pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy, 177 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy, 315 
pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry, 315 pages. 


Natural History. 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, 261 pp. 

‘Tenney’s Manual of Zoology, 540 pages. 

Tenney’s Natural History Tablets, fivecharts. 

Tenney’s Class-book in Natural History. In 
press. 


Composition and Rhetoric. 


Day’s Young Composer. 
Dfy’s Art of Composition. 
Day’s Art of Discourse. 
Harper’s Composition. 


Miscellaneous. 


Day’s English Literature. 
Porter’s Intellectual Science. 
Hopkins’ Outline Study ot Man. 
Woolsey’s International Law. 
Perry’s Political Economy. 
Bowen’s Political Economy. 
Whitney’s Language. 

Lord’s Ancient History. 
Mclivaine’s Elocution. 
Dalgieish’s Analysis. 
Porter’s Books and Reading. 
Hadley’s Language Lessons. 


Two Books for Teachers. 


Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction, 471 ‘pages. 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 407 pages. 


For catalogues or other information concern- 
ing above list, call on or address 


MADISON BABCOCK, 


608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 





GINN BROTHERS, 
/ 

BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 

In Press, to be published in June: | 
The Mneid of Vrgil. Six books, with the Bu- | 
colles. | 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Four Books. In the | 


same style with Sallust’s Catiline. Grammati- | 


i 


cal references to Allen & Greenough and to Gil- | 
dersieve. 


from the Met- 


Selections from Ovid. (Chiefi H 
amorphosis.) Unitorm in. style and general 
plan with Virgil. 


“Jast Published. 


Cicero de Senectute (Cato Major) /% Dialogue 
on Old Age. Uniform in style wig Allen & 
Greenough’s Cicero, and prepared* under the 
same joint editorship. 75c. 

Harvard Examination Papers. 


An Introduction to Logarithms, with an ex- 
planation of the Author’s three and four place | 
sables. yg be-womed Mills Peirce, University Pro- | 


me of Mathematics in Harvard University. | 


Sallust’s Catiline. Allen & Greenough. 


The Cdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Edited, 
with an Introduction, notes, and full explana- 
tion of the metres, by John W. White. | 


Separate Plays from Hudson’s School Shak- 
each. 





speare. In pamphlet form, 40 cents 
As You Like It, Julius Cxsas, 
Othello, Henry!V_ PartI, 
Hamlet, The Tempest, 


King Lear, Macbeth, 
Much Ado About NothingMerchunt of Venice, 
Romeo and Juliet, Henry VL. 


Third Volume Hudson’s School Shak- 
speare, $2; 


Containing Midsummer’s Night Dream, Much 
Ado About Nothing, King Henry VII, Romeo 
and Juliet, Cymbeline, Coriolanus, Othello, the 
Moor of Venice. 





Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course. 


Although so recently published, the grammar 
and lédsens have very generally introduced | 
into the Classical Sehools of all parts of the | 
country. The following are some of the most | 
important now using the books: | 

thillips Exeter Academy, Lynn High School, | 
Philips Andover Acudemy, Newberry port High 
school, Cambridge High Schuol, Mass; Albany 
Academy, Hopkins Grammar School, New Ha- 
ven; Bingamton High Schvol, New York; Rox- 
bury Latin School, Boston—(Grammar); Au- | 
burn High School, New Yok; Syracuse High | 
School, New York; Wesleyat Academy, Wil- 
braham; Norwich Free Academy, Connecticut; 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Adams Academy, 
Mass; Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
line high School, Mass; Madison University 
Grammar School, New York; Bradford Acad- 
emy, Mass; Central New York Con. seminary, 
Cazenovia; Greylock Institute, St. Louis High 
school; Brunswick High School ine; Law- 
rence High School; Cleveland h school, O. 











LATIN—Allen & Greenough’s Eatin Gram- 
mar; shorter course of Latin prose, with vocab- 
ulary; Cicero; and Latin selections. Leigh- 
ton’s Latin Lessons (refer to A. & G.’s gram- 
wt Allen’s Latin Composition (refer to A. | 
& G.’s Grammar). Allen’s Latin Reader. | 
Madgig’s Latin Grammar. White’sJunior Stu- | 
dent’s Complete Latin-Englishing Lexicon. | 

GREEK—Goodwin’s Greek Grammar; Moods | 
and Tenses, and Reader. Leighton’s Greek | 
Lessons. Liddell & scott’s Greek-English Lex- | 


icons. English editions. } 


MISCELLANEOUS—English of the XIV Cen- 
tury; Halsey’s Historical Chart; Harvard Ex- 
amination Papers; Peirce’s tables of Logarithms. 

GEOGRAPHIES—Onr World, Ne.1; or First | 
Lessons in Geography. Our World, No. 2; or, | 
Second Series of Lessons in Geography. | 

**] welcome ‘Our World’ No. 2, as a valuable | 
contribution to the modern of teaching | 
geography.’’—L. AGassiz, LL.D., Prof. of Zo- 
ology and Geology, Harvard University. 

MUSIC—The National Music Course, by 
Messrs. Mason, Eichberg, Sharland and Holt; 
Primary, Intermediate, Fourth Music Readers, 
and Charts. 





Vienna, Austria, Aug. 4, 1873. 
Luther Whiting Mason, Esq. : 

Dear Sir—1 am happy to inform you that the 
International Jury for Group 26, of the World’s 
Exhibition, has seen fitto award you for your 
method of teaching music, as illustrated in your 
charts and books, the high distinction of the 
Medal of Merit. In my judgment this is clearly 
a case in which honor has been rendered where 
honor was due. ‘That you may long live to en- 
joy it is the sincere wish of your friend, 

JouN D, PHILBRICK. 


M. W. HAZEN, 
54 Madison st., Chicago. 





| FIRST READER, 64 pages . > 





New and Popular 
SCHOOL BOOKS. |* 





THE NEW GRADED READERS. 


Fully and handsomely Illustrated. Surpassing ‘all others in Excellence of Manufacture, 
Gradation, and in Cheapness. The most beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


Price 25 cents. 


SECOND READER, 124 pages , , : haar? 
THIRD READER. 160 pages ; : > : writte bee 
FOURTH READER, 240 pages ; . ; ee he, 
FIFTH READER, 336 pages, R 8 > . “$1 20. 


_(&@"A set of the complete series—FIVE books—will be mailed on receipt of $1 50, if de- 
sired for examination, with a view to introduction. 


_ Though not published a year, this series has already been very largely introduced. The 
cities of New ork, Bangor, Me., Fall River, Mass., Woburn, Mass., Stockbridge, Mass., 
Nashville, Tenn., Mobile, Ala., Charleston, 8. C., Rochester, N. Y., Lafayette, A Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, Duluth, Minn.—to say nothing of numerous smaller towns, counties, normal 
schools, ete.—have adopted them and haye them now in successful use. 


0 Special circulars giving full deseriptive notices of each book of the series, together 
with many testimonials from Liners hen who have tested their merits in the class 
room, be sent on application. 





THE SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS. 


New Revised Edition. The Copy-books are comprised in five distinct series, viz: 


I. The Shorter Course; an entirely new series, and consists of three small books, Nos. 
1, 2and 3... Price 10 cents each. 


If. The Common School Series. Nos. 1, 2, 3,4,41-2and5. Price 15 cents each. This 
series has undergone a thorough revision in every particular. 


Il. Exercise Series. A, B, and C is an entirely new set of books. Price 15 cents each. 
TV. Business Series. Nos. 6and7. Price 15 cents each. 


Y. Ladies’ Series. Nos.8 and 9, Price 15 cents each. The copies in this series are 
presented in a smaller hand. 


_ Spencerian Charts of Writing—47 charts—sold separately or bound together. Size 10X24 
inches. In press. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Course with the French Language, on ‘Woodbury’s Plan with the Ger- 
man. By Profs. Louis A. Languellier, LL. D., ane H. M. Moueanto, M. A. Beautifully 
printed arid hand.omely bound in cloth, with leather back, 550 pages. Price $2. By mail, 
for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1 50. es. . 


A MANUAL OF FRENCH POETRY, 


With Historical Introduction and biographical notices of the principal authors. For the 
use of the school and the home. Cloth, 550 pages. A. H. Mixer, A. M., Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of ester. ce $2. By mail on receipt of $1 50. 


A NEW TREATIES ON THE FRENCH VERBS," 


Am easy and practical method for apts the irreguies Verbs, and the rules for the 
present and past Participles. Cloth, 125 pages. By Alfred Hennequin, M. A., Instructor 
in French in the University of Michigan. rice 90 cents. 


«a 
DANA’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 
Treating of the Princtples of the Science, with special reference to American Geological 
History, for the use of colleges, academies, and schools of science. A New Revised Edi- 
tion. By James D. Dana, LL. D., Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural History, Yale 


College. Illustrated by a chart of the world, and over one thousand figures, mostly from 


American sources. Thoroughly revised, much enl — 
ee about 850 pees ere = , much enlarged, and almost wholly rewritten—1 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


of The American Educational Series of School and College Text-Books, and the Edu- 
cational Reporter for May, a handsome publication full of useful information, mailed 


/VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.., 
Publishers, New York. 
OR O. M. BAKER, CENERAL ACENT, 
407 North Fourth street, St. Louis. 








